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MatTrTuEw ix. 12. 


“They that be whole, need not a physi- 
cian, but they that are sick.’? 


Iv cannot be necessary to say any 
thing in defence or explanation of 
the proverb here used by our Lord. 
It seems to comprehend one of those 
current truths to which most men 
subscribe without hesitation. The 
particular application which the Sa- 
viour made of it, may alone need a 
word in explaining and vindicating 
that use. In so doing, we shall 
probably discern the important doc- 
trine which the saying, thus applied, 
contains; and shall also, we trust, 
learn to improve that doctrine to 
our own individual admonition and 
improvement. 

The free and condescending in- 
tercourse, which our blessed Lord 
occasionally held with publicans 
and sinners, brought upon Him the 
scornful animadversions of his ever- 
watchful adversaries, the self-righ- 
teous Pharisees. Having no heart 
themselves for the inconvenient la- 
bour of imparting spiritual instruc- 
tion to the wicked, and deeming 
a sanctimonious reserve and seclu- 
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sion the most effectual means of ex- 
alting themselves with the multi- 
tude, they had learned to consider 
it beneath their dignity, and dan- 
gerous to their reputation, to be 
found at all in the society of the 
profane. Hence their loud con- 
demnation of our Lord, with the 
hope of disparaging him in the eyes 


of the people, when they beheld him . 


mingling freely in the circles of the 
ungodly. They thought, or pre- 
tended to think, that in so doing, 
he was governed by wrong motives, 
even by a love of sensual indul- 
gence, rather than the impulses of 
a disinterested benevolence to- 
wards mankind. ‘Their overwean- 
ing vanity induced them, no doubt, 
to think, that social intercourse 
with themselves would have been 
most grateful to his feelings, had 
his principles been sound and his 
affections pure. 

It was in answer to these false 
and malicious suspicions and insin- 
uations, that our Lord uttered the 
appropriate words of the text:— 
‘‘They that be whole, need not a 

hysician, but they that are sick;” 
anguage, which conveyed at once, 
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a severe rebuke, and a salutary ad- 
monition to his blind and self-righte- 
ous accusers; his meaning obviously 
being, that the Pharisees, in their 
folly and delusion, considered them- 
selves spiritually ‘‘whole,” and 
consequently, not in need of his 
assistance as a Saviour from sin; 
whilst the publicans and sinners, 
unsustained by the deceitful hope 
of religious formality, were con- 
scious of their guilt and danger, 
and therefore, did not hesitate to 
acknowledge their wretchedness, 
and apply to him for mercy and 
salvation. And herein have we the 
benevolent consideration which in- 
duced the merciful Saviour to seek 
the otherwise obnoxious company 
of the latter, whilst he shunned the 
society of the former. Not that 
He who was about to give his life a 
ransom for all, was unconcerned 
about the salvation of these infatu- 
ated men, but that they, being ig- 
norant of their need of him, placed 
themselves beyond the reach of his 
aid, by pertinaciously refusing his 
proffered grace, denying his autho- 
rity, and gainsaying his ability to 
save them. 

Was there, then, any thing sin- 
gular in the spirit or character of 
these unhappy men? Was there 
any thing strange in their blind- 
ness, pride, and contempt of every 
thing like true religion? Whatev- 


er may be conceded on this point, , 
-own state, and have been most in- 


as being in them the acknowledged 
fruits of their peculiar modification, 
or rather corruption of divine truth, 
yet must it be maintained, that what 
was wrong in them ought to be re- 
ferred to that corruption which is 
common to every man that is natu- 
rally engendered of the offspring of 
Adam; and that, of consequence, 
there is not radically any difference 
among mankind, all bein infected 
with that dreadful merit malady, 
termed original, or birth-sin. 

To show the truth of this propo- 
sition, and point out to anxious 
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and inquiring minds, the remedy 
provided for the evil by divine be- 
nevolence, shall be the object of 
our discourse at this time—and 
may God Almighty attend our fee- 
ble endeavours with his heavenly 
grace and benediction. 
I. Whatever ignorance may pre- 
vail among mankind, in regard to 
their real state in the sight of a ho- 
ly God, it is nevertheless most cer- 
tainly true of all men, that a dead- 
ly disease has seized upon the pow- 
ers of their spiritual nature. The 
evil entered the world with the 
transgression of our first parent, 
the great federal head and repre- 
sentative of mankind. In_ that 
sad hour, this fatal infection en- 
tered the very soul of man, and 
spreading through all the fibres of 
its mysterious mechanism, fastened 
upon it that rooted malady, whence 
so much corruption and suffering 
have flowed out upon the world.— 
So that of all of human kind, it has 
ever been strictly true, that they 
have individually shared the com- 
mon depravity entailed, that they 
have been individually, morally 
diseased, spiritually fick there be- 
ing, in the language of inspiration, 
“from the sole of the foot, even un- 
to the head, nosoundness in them.” 
In melancholy confirmation of 
this truth, we have the express tes- 
timony of many, in all ages of the 
church, who have best known their 


_ in the confession of it. 
or our instruction and encourage- 
ment, no doubt, has the Holy Spi- 
rit recorded the many sincere ac- 
knowledgments and fervent peti- 
tions, which holy men, from time 
to time, have poured forth, under 
a painful sense of this dreadful evil. 
In the humble and _ contrite 
strains which distinguish the inspi- 
red songs of David, we have fre- 
quent allusions.to this wasting sick- 
ness of the soul. ‘Hear his lan- 
‘‘Have mercy on me, 


guage. 











Lord, for I am weak; O Lord, 
heal me, for my bones are vexed.”? 
‘s‘Lord, be merciful unto me; heal 
my soul, for I have sinned against 
thee.” ‘*The Lord,” he says a- 
gain, ‘‘healeth the broken in heart, 
and bindeth up their wounds.” To 
which he adds, ‘*Bless the Lord, O 
my soul, and forget not all his ben- 
efits: who forgiveth all thine ini- 
quities, and healeth all thy disea- 
ses.”? In harmony with which, is 
the language of the plaintive Jere- 
miah. ‘*Heal me, O Lord, ‘and I 
shall be healed; save me, and I shall 
be saved.”? ‘Fo which, the merci- 
ful Lord replies, “I will restore 
health unto thee, and I will heal 
thy wounds; for there is none to 
pied thy cause, that thou mayest 
e bound up; and thou hast no heal- 
ing medicines. But I will bring 
health and cure;‘I will cure thee, 
and reveal unto thee the abundance 
of peace and truth.”” ‘The whole 
head is sick,”? says Isaiah, ‘‘and 
the whole heart faint. From .the 
sole of the foot, even unto the head, 
there is no soundness in it; but 
wounds, bruises and _ putrifying 
sores.”? In responsive accents, as 
it were, to which, we have the voice 
of a prophet already quoted—‘‘Is 
there no balm in Gilead? is there 
no physician there? Why, then, 
is not the health of the daughter of 
my people recovered?” 

But have we not, my friends, in 
the condition of those around us, 
yea, in the state of our own souls 
within us, abundant proofof the re- 
al existence of the evil disease under 
consideration? Are not the symp- 
toms so clearly discernible in the 
conversation and conduct of men, 
as in the inward workings of every 
man’s own bosom, that it is impos- 
sible to mistake their ra. 
Do we not every where behold 
marks of moral corruption, of spir- 
itual insensibility, of disordered af- 
fection, of feverish desire, of vitia- 
ted appetite, together with that 
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constant uneasiness, discontent and 
morbid dissatisfaction, so univer- 
sally distinguishing mankind, that 
it is impossible to resist the convic- 
tion that a violent disease rages in 
the bosom of every human being? 


The analogy existing between — 


spiritual and bodily sickness, in 
their respective influences on the 
soul and body, is so striking, that 
we cannot forbear referring to it in 
illustration of our subject. 

Bodily sickness je dis- 
turbs, enfeebles, wastes, and in the 
end, kills its unhappy victim, if, 
not removed by the timely applica- 
tion of medical skill, divinely bless- 


‘ed. And are not all these effects 


manifest in those who labour under 
the fatal sickness of sin? Their 
disease, buried deep in the soul, 
must render all men odious in the 
sight of that God, who cannot look 
upon any degree of sin with allow- 
ance, whilst, in some, breaking out 
in shameful acts of transgression, 
in sins of the tongue, and in sins 
of the life, it renders them an of- 
fence, notonly in the sight of God, 
but in the sight of every wise and 
good man. ‘These, impelled by 
their unholy passions and irregular 
appetites, grossly violate every law, 
human and divine; they trample on 
the obligations of decency and mo- 
rality. And from these frequent 
eruptions of their hidden sore, do 
not offensive outward wounds arise? 
Is not the purity of their moral char- 
acter sullied; the beauty of their 
good name marred? Once honoura- 
ble, have they not now brought upon 
themselves a foul reproach? The 
dark blot which they have contract- 
ed, does it not cleave to them like 
a scar upon the skin, whilst nei- 
ther time nor contrition itself can 
wear out the unsightly blemish? 
The inward beauty of the soul 
thus defaced in all, and with some, 
the outward grace of their good 
name destroyed, it is not wonder- 
ful, that men should be the victims 
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of a prevailing uneasiness and rest- 
lessness of mind. The conscious- 
ness of sin, and of the divine dis- 
approbation, must ever inflict this 
bitter evil on the unrenewed and 
rebellious children of men. We 
dare affirm, that there is no one 
who lives in habits of sin, or with- 
out God in the world, who does 
not feel within himself, this strong 
symptom of a sin-sick soul—disqui- 
etude and perturbation of spirit be- 
ing almost universal with all im- 
penitent and unsanctified persons. 
Such are often uneasy and restless, 
when there is no peculiar weight of 
conscious sin.oppressing the heart. 
They are uneasy and restless in 
their spirit, without knowing why 
or wherefore, They want some- 
thing, or they fear something, they 
know not precisely what. They 
feel desires which nothing on earth 
can satisfy; or they are inwardly 
racked by undefined apprehensions 
of approaching danger, not know- 
ing how soon misfortune, with its 
unpitying storm, may overtake and 
strip them ina moment, of all their 
valued blessings, leaving them 
friendless and forlorn in this cold 
world. This painful inquietude, 
we conceive to be a leading symp- 
tom of a distempered mind; of a 
heart, sick with sin, and disorder: 
ed throughout, by its deleterious 
influence. And so, my friends, 

ou may regard it. Whenever you 
Feel your soul disquieted within 
you, tossed like the troubled sea, 
when it cannot rest, you.may con- 
sider it a sure indication of diseas- 
es secretly preying on your vitals; 
an indication that you are sick 
with a grievous malady, which 
must extinguish the life of the soul, 
if not speedily arrested. 

Moreover, this pernicious dis- 
ease essentially enfeebles, and e- 
ventually wastes away the energies 
of the inner man. Is not this a 
matter of universal experience?— 
Do not the best of unregenerate 
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men feel that it is true? For let 
these form to themselves any rule 
of right, though it be far below that 
established by the law of God, and 
et,!in consequence of this spiritual 
imbecility, do they not find a want 
of conformity in themselves, even 
to this reduced standard of duty? 
Are they not constrained to ac- 
knowledge, that, notwithstanding 
their efforts to. obey, yet they in 
many things, offend?. Do they not 
feel themselves transgressors on 
their own principles, and compel- 
led to acknowledge that there‘is no 
strength in them? Under the bane- 
ful influence of inordinate desires, 
do not. others go on to tarnish their 
fame, knowing that such will be 
the imevitable consequence of their 
unlawful indulgence, and yet too 
feeble to resist the fatal impulse? 
Are they not also, whilst reaping 
the bitter fraits of sin, in the daily 
pangs and loathsomeness. of their 
disorder, unceasingly waxing weak- 
er and weaker? Is not their spir- 
itual energy wasting and wearing 
away, evinced in the fewness and 
feebleness of their resolutions to a- 
mend, and gradually, in the utter 
suspension of évery anxious throb, 
of every hopeful «desire, till each 
lingering struggle over, they are on 
the verge of that fearful hour which 
terminates all possibility of recove- 
ry; and if nothing is done for them 
in time, must close over the soul in 
all the bitterness of the second 
death. Their disease, long negléct- 
ed, or encouraged, has spread. its 
deadly infection threugh the soul, 
and by the inexorable laws of its 
constitution, and:the declared law, 
which says, ‘*he soul that sinneth 
shall die,”’ thatinfection, unless ar- 
rested, must bring about its ruin— 
must bring it into the bitter pains of 
eternal death, and bury it in an eter- 
nal grave. 
Such is the nature and tendency 
of the desolating sickness which at- 


flicts the human family. But ma- 
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lignant and dangerous as it is, and 
numerous as the cases are in which 
it has proved fatal, sweeping off un- 
numbered multitudes into a hope- 
_less and undone eternity; yet have 
we reason, my friends, to bless 
God that it is not an incurable dis- 
ease; thatit is not asickness, which 
of necessity, is unto death; that it 
is not necessarily destructive of our 
immortal interests. In itself, it is 
confessedly thus destructive; but 
through boundless mercy, the means 
of its cure have been richly proyi- 
ded in behalf of all men, but espe- 
cially, of those who shall happily 
avail themselves of so great a bene- 
fit. 

In the gospel of our salvation, 
there is every thing furnished, ren- 
dered necessary by the extremity 
of our sad condition. Therein is 
revealed a physician, possessing a 
sovereign balm for all our wounds, 
and sovereign skill in its applica- 
tion and use. The salvation of our 
Lord Jesus Christ is the grand pa- 
nacea for human depravity and sin. 
‘There is a virtue in his death, an 
efficacy in his blood, and a quiek- 
ening energy in his grace, which, 
applied in mercy to our guilty and 
polluted persons, surmount all the 
obstructions of our guilt, and im- 
part an influence to the soul, so 
sanative and sanctifying, that health 
is thoroughly restered, with peace, 
purity, and everlasting life. There 
is no disease, however virulent, 
can withstand. his divine skill, or 
resist his infallible prescriptions. 
‘No matter how far the malady may 
have extended, or how weak and 
worn may be its wretched victim. 
No matter, though it may have tri- 
umphed over all resistance, and so 
gained upon the seat of life as to 
have reached that alarming crisis, 
in which all the powers are sinking 
amidst the feverish ravings of de- 
lirlum, or the no less ominous sus- 
pension.of stupor, yet even then, 
could his skill prevail, his grace re- 
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lieve and restore the soul to perfect 
health and soundness. The poi- 
soned dart of sin extracted, guilt’s 
deadly venom neutralized, its pangs 
rebuked, and pains assuaged, a 
health, before unknown, unearthly 
and divine, shall cheer and animate 
the bosom; a source of unfailing 
eace on earth, and pledge of end- 
ess joys in heaven. 

Of this, the Saviour has not left 
himself without witness. In every 
age, exulting multitudes have pro- 
ved his skill, and realized the effi- 
ase of his precious balm. Arous- 
ed from the stupor of sin by a quick- 
ening influence from on high, and 
coming to themselves in a good de- 
gree, they received at once, the evi- 
denceand conviction of guilt, learn- 
ed the malignity and danger of their 
disease, and the necessity of prompt 
and effectual relief. Assured of 
the exceeding sinfulness of sin as 
dwelling in them, the painful sense 
has been as a barbed arrow, stick- 
ing fast, and festering in the heart. 
Weary and heavy laden, they have 
groaned, being burdened, harassed 
by hardness of heart, unbelief, and 
enmity to God. This conscious- 
ness of sin, and apprehensions of 
its consequences, prevailed to drive 
them to the throne of grace, suppli- 
cating the ffavour and pardon of 
Him, who, ‘‘from the height of His 
sanctuary, hears the groaning of the 
prisoner, and looses those that are 
appointed to death.” Their cry 
has entered into the ears of the God 
of Sabaoth, and his pity has been 
kindled, his mercy awakened, and 
extended to them according to their 
supplication, bringing with it the 
antidote of all their guilt and sor- 
row. In their fear and grief, they 
thought their crimes-too great to be 
forgiven, their*sickness too invete- 
rate to be healed. But in good 
time, the clouds of despondency 
passed away, and let in upon the 
soul the healing beams of the Sun 


of Righteousness, filling the bosom 
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with light, and hope and joy.— 
“Being justified by faith, they had 
peace with God, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” ‘Come and hear,” 
says the Psalmist, *‘all ye that fear 
God, and I will declare what He 
hath done for my soul. The sor- 
rows of death compassed me, and 
the pains of hell got hold upon me; 
I found trouble and sorrow. Then 
called I upon the name of the Lord. 
O Lord, I beseech thee deliver my 
soul. Gracious is the Lord, and 
righteous; yea, our God is merci- 
ful. I was brought low, and He 
helped me. Return unto thy rest, 
O my soul, for the Lord hath dealt 
bountifully with thee. For thou 
hast delivered my soul from death, 
my eyes from tears, and my feet 
from falling.” 

When sin has shot its poisoned dart, 
And conscious guilt corrodes the heart; 


His blood is all-sufficient found, 
‘To draw the shaft and heal the wound. 


‘What arrows pierce so deep as sin, 
What venom gives such pain within? 
Thou great Physician of the soul, 
Rebuke my pangs and make me whole! 
Truly, my brethren, it is a great 
salvation which the Son of God hath 
wrought out for us. Yet rich and 
precious as the healing mercy is, 
numberless as the witnesses are 
who have lived, and do yet live to 
attest its power, still, what multi- 
tudes among us regard it with in- 
sensibility, or reject it with avow- 
ed disdain. ‘These persons, bewil- 
dered by the fever which rages in 
their veins, and blinded by the god 
of this world, fondly think, that 
however it may be with others, they, 
at least, stand in no need of it.— 
Their sins being, as they suppose, 
neither numerous nor aggravated, 
they imagine themselves to be 
‘‘whole,” or, at most, so slightly 
affected, that their restoration to 
entire soundness, and perfect se- 
curity, can be accomplished by far 
diffetent remedies, by much more 
simple and obviousaid. They con- 
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sider their wounds too slight to 
merit the least uneasiness, especi- 
ally, as the cure is within their 
own reach, and ready for use, 
whenever its application may be 
necessary or expedient; as always” 
at hand, to be employed whenever 
some unexpected exigency shall re- 
quireits saving virtues. This false 
and treacherous nostrum, composed 
of a forced and shallow repent- 
ance, a few feeble efforts to amend 
the life, with an observance of the 
forms of religion, constitute often, 
the only. miserable hope of the self- 
sufficient, in an hour of conscious 
danger, and approaching death.— 
When the world has forsaken or 
failed them, and old age and de- 
crepitude, and the end of life draw 
near, then they think to accomplish 
the matter of salvation in a way of 
their own devising, and ata time of 
their own choosing. Refusing to 
trust the great physician of souls, 
or confide in the efficacy of his in- 
fallible medicines, they thus ven- 
ture to brave all the terrors of their 
dreadful malady, sustained by a 
skill which is perfect folly, and 
soothed by a remedy which is cer- 
tain destruction. They have, in 
their ignorance and pride, rejected 
the skill and remedy of heaven, in- 
sulted the wisdom, and grieved the 
love of their merciful Redeemer and 
there cannot exist a more dangerous 
or more hopeless case than , theirs. 
Whatever could be done to recover 
and. restore them, has been done; 
and now, all being frustrated, their 
perishing is the most righteous and 
inevitable ruin, that ever sin pro- 
duced, or divine wrath inflicted. — 
Wisdom, love and power, have all 
been employed to redeem and save 
them from death, but all having 
been contemned and refused, is it 
any marvel if the despisers should 
be doomed to behold the storm of 
divine vengeance, and wonder and 
perish? From a self-righteous spi- 
rit, which undervalues thy blood 
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and righteousness, O Lord, restore 
and deliver us; and mercifully 
vouchsafe us such convincing views 
of our spiritual malady, and such 
enlarged conceptions of thy glory, 
as may defend us from the deadly 
influence of this blinding and stupi- 
fying delusion! . 
May there not, however, be those 
among us to-day, in whose behalf 
the gracious Redeemer will turn a- 
side to impart unto them some sa- 
ving benefit, even the healing in- 
fluences of his salvation? Are there 
not some, who, feeling their own 
righteousness to be as filthy rags, 
their own strength perfect weak- 
ness, perceive that all their wor- 
thiness and all their safety must be 
in the mediation and grace of Jesus 
Christ? Do you not discern, my 
friends, in your state and charae- 
ter, the symptoms of that moral 
disease of which we have been 
speaking this morning? Is there 
not in you, all the feebleness and 
disquietude, the pain of conscious 
guilt, and lack of spiritual ener 
to which we have alluded, as fruits 
of the desolating sickness which sin 
has entailed upon our race? And 
is there not, too, an aversion felt 
to the duties and employments of 
true religion, with an entire disrel- 
ish for all the holiest doctrines of 
the gospel, though they are the ve- 
ry food and nourishment of the 
soul; the very bread of life which. 
came down from heaven? We 
doubt not that it is thus with you. 
And we trust you know it and feel 
the misery and danger of such a 
state, ifso happy are you. Persua- 
ded that you need a physician, you 
will most probably apply for that gra- 
cious aid, to bestow which, he Is a- 
bundantly willing and eminently a- 
ble. To seek such as you are, the di- 
vine Redeemer came into the world. 
He came, you know, ‘‘not to call 
the righteous, but sinners to repent- 
ance.”” These, the sin-sick, and 
self-accusing, were the more special 
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objects of that love and pity, which 
animated his bosom through all the 
work and labour of human redemp- 
tion. And now, a sinner in deep 
contrition, and profound self-abase- 
ment of soul, mourning over his 
moral ruin, exhibits one of the most 
touching spectacles on which the 
eye of Jesus. turns in this lower 
world. The bowels of his mercy 
yearn and his heart melts with com- 
passion at the sight. The suppliant 
posture, the contrite sigh, the silent 
tear, the broken ejaculation, the 
struggling prayer, awake his ardent 
sympathy, arouse all the fervour of 
his love. .He remembers his grief 
and pain for man, his agony in the 
garden, and his death upon the 
cross; and his grace poss Bn, stay- 
ed, nor his arm turned aside, till he 
bring pardon and peace, till he give 
hope and salvation. His tender- 
ness is kindled into a flame within 
him, and he must gather the poor 
penitent with everlasting kindness, 
and robe him with the garments of 
salvation; he must *‘bring him into 
his house with thanksgiving, and in- 
to his courts with praise; yea, he 
must crown him with glory and 
honour, and with long life satisfy 
him, even with life for evermore.’”. 
QO love divine, which can lay its 
gracious hand upon the foulest le- 
per, can travel through such scenes 
of pollution and misery, to bless and 
save; what tribute shall we bring, 
what offering place upon thy altar! 
*sHe hath showed thee, O man, 
what is good; and what doth the 
Lord thy God require of thee but 
repentance towards God, and faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ.” Break 
off thy iniquities by repentance, 
and cordially consent to be saved 
by the blood and righteousness of 
Christ, and you fulfil the great re- 
quisition of the new covenant; you 
glorify God, and gain the bright re- 
wards of future felicity- oe 
justified freely by his grace, throu 
the redemption that is in Christ Je- 
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sus, you shall have peace with 
God,” and your soul, enriched with 
the precious fruits of the spirit, and 
your life adorned with every virtue 
of the gospel, you shall have that 
hope towards God which shall nev- 
er make you ashamed, seeing that 
‘the is faithful that promised,” and 
will assuredly redeem his own pledge 
in bestowing on you the whole of 
the purchased possession, the crown 
of life, and the throne of glory; 
‘tthe inheritance, incorruptible, 
undefiled, and that fadeth not a- 
way; reserved in heaven for vou 
who are kept by the power of God 
through faith, ready to be revealed 
in the last time.”? Come, then, 
ye mourners in Zion, and make tri- 
al of his love. Come just as you 
are, **weak and wounded, sick and 
sore,”’? come try his grace, prove 
his skill and trust his power to save. 
Drawn by his winning invitations 
and gracious promises, go to him 
nothing doubting. Dismiss your 
unbelieving fears, your chilling 
doubts, and cast yourselves at his 
feet, trusting him for all you need, 
and all you desire. Confide in his 
truth and love, and you shall find 
him better than your fears; yea, 
better than your brightest hopes. — 
Then take with you words, and 
turn to the Lord; say unto Him, 
‘*Take away all iniquity, and re- 
ceive us graciously,” and you shall 
assuredly find that he will hear 
and have mercy on you; he will in- 
deed, ‘‘receive you graciously, and 
love you freely, his anger being 
turned away from ‘you.” 

Nor only to the weary and hea- 
vy-laden, but to all who hear us 
this day, would we, in conclusion, 
address the language of affectionate 
exhortation. Whoever you are, be 
assured you greatly need this sal- 
vation; and if you desire it, and 
will seek it, you shall surely find 
it. Have you disregarded this mat- 
ter heretofore? Has it failed. to 
awaken in you that solicitude which 
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it so justly claims? And is there, 
on earth, an interest which should 
so engage your care as this great 
concern, the health and welfare of 
your immortal soul? Are there 
other objects deemed worthy of your 
anxiety, and is not this pre-eminent 
among them? Shall your body, 
your dying body so engage your 
thoughts, that you leave no precau- 
tion neglected to preserve its 
health, nor any method of recovery 
untried when you are sick? Shall 
you think no ingenuity wasted, no 
time misspent, no money squander- 
ed, when used in securing this ac- 
knowledged blessing? And can 
you think that the health of your 
soul deserves no consideration, re- 
quires no care, demands no exer- 
tion? O calculate well the compa- 
rative value of each before you thus 
decide. Measure them both upon 
the scale of eternity, and see their 
relative worth, before you agree to 
expend all your anxiety on your 
mortal part. But whilst you take 
due care of this, labouring to heal 
its maladies, to allay its pains, to 
arrest its ominous decay, think, O 
think upon your poor soul, perish- 
ing beneath the ravages of a mortal 
sickness, beneath the wasting and 
corroding canker of your inborn 
corruption. O think of this, ye 
heirs of immortality, and without 
delay provide for your spititual 
health by repairing to the fountain 
of celestial mercy, by repairing to 
the gospel pool, that divine Bethes- 
da whose medicated waters can heal 
the most inveterate diseases, can 
‘swash away the pain and sin” of 
the most afflicted and polluted suf- 
ferer. ‘To this gracious provision, 
look, fellow-sinners, with faith and 
confidence. O! do not mistrust 
the heavenly grace, the means of 
healing prescribed by infinite wis- 
dom Ay love. Let not unbelief 
prevail to hide this mercy from your 
Despise not the way pro- 


posed, because it is simple. Say 
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not with the Syrian leper, ‘Are 
not Arbana and Pharphar, rivers 
of Damascus, better than all the 
waters of Israel? May I not wash 
in them and be clean??? Beware 
of confidence in your own works, 
or fancied deservings. Be not de- 
ceived. ‘Trust not in any method 
of recovery, other than that which 
has been ordained of Gad. If you 
do, it will prove to you a treacher- 
ous dependance, a deadly poison, 
which will enter into your blood; 
yea, into your very soul. Avail 
yourself of the appointed instru- 
ments of divine grace. Do not re- 
fuse the kindness and love of God 
our Saviour. Letit not be in vain 
that there is balm in Gilead, and a 
physician there. Grieve not the 
goodness of God, by rejecting his 
counsel, and despising:his grace. 
In infinite mercy, he has provided 
every thing needful for you. There 
is no blessing necessary toa perish- 
ing sinner, but may be abundantly 
found in his gospel. ‘*Wisdom, 
righteousness, sanctification and 
redemption” are all provided, and 
may be shared by every one truly 
desiring, and diligently seeking 
them. To all men these unspeak- 
able benefits are accessible. To 
all, they are freely and sincerely 
offered. The provision is amply 
sufficient for all, and the divine 
benevolence would have all come 
and drink of the water of life free- 
ly. In God, the merciful and 
good, no man is straitened; but ev- 
ery man refusing to come to Christ, 
is straitened in himself. In man 
are the hindrances of salvation, and 
not in God. It is in an evil heart 
of unbelief, in a heart, fatally wed- 
ded to its lusts, that the impedi- 


ments of salvation are found. In 
a merciful God they cannot exist, 
for he is not willing that any should 
perish; but that ‘all should come 
to a knowledge of the truth, and 
be saved.” To this end, is all the 
language of his written word, and 
the yet more convincing and affect- 
ing language of his practical good- 
ness towards us. Inall that he has 
done in creating, preserving and re- 
deeming us, we see only the un- 
questionable proofs of his paternal 
care and solicitude to bring us to 
himself, and bless us with his choi- 
cest gifts. O, that his love may 
not be refused nor his grace frus- 
trated, through our ‘madness of 
sin and unbelief. May we rather 
hear his voice of merciful invitation, 
and go to him, that we may have 
life. For this, the time is short, 
and is growing shorter still. Con- 
strained by our necessities, and the 
rapia approach of that hour which 
shall terminate forever our golden 
opportunities, may we, without de- 
lay, address ourselves to the work 
which God has given us to do.— 
May the fleeting remnant of our 
days be henceforth solemnly devo- 
ted to those importunities for di- 
vine mercy, and that submission 
to divine authority, in a sober, 
righteous and godly life, which our 
gracious Redeemer will surel 
crown with blessings here, and wit 
celestial honours hereafter. Thus 
shall we gain the great end of our 
Christian calling; thus be restored 
to moral soundness and purity in 
this world, and finally attain to per- 
fect bliss and endless glory in the 
world to’ come: which may the Al- 
mighty grant to be the portion of 
usall, for Christ’s sake. Amen. 


pt 


‘¢A wise man,” says Dean Swift, ‘‘who doth not assist with his coun- 
sels, a great man with his protection, a rich man with lis bounty 
and charity, and a poor man with his labour, are perfect nuisances in a 


commonwealth.” 
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Miscellaneous. 


For the Repertory. 
ON THE GUIDANCE OF PROVI- 
DFNCE. 

That individual has been but a 
poor observer of his ways, who has 
not learnt that his own understand- 
ing is inadequate to guide him 
through the mazes and labyrinths 
of life. The way of man is not in 
himself; it is not in man that walk- 
eth, to direct his steps. He knows 
not what is for his good; he cannot 
tell the events of the next mdment; 
and were he competent to this much, 
he possesses not the power to bring 
it to pass; hence a very cursory 
glance will suffice to show us, that 
they who lean upon their own wis- 
dom, are doomed to pass lives of pro- 
jects and frustrations: the web they 
weave in their vain imagination is, 
in an instant, unravelled by an in- 
visible hand, and so.they are wrapt 
in their winding-sheet, before they 
have effected at most, a single de- 
vice. 

How can man, a being so short- 
sighted, so much the creature of ac- 
cident, know the way wherein he 
should go, except some one should 
judge him? He cannot look to his 
fellow-man, whose breath is in his 
nostrils, for they are blind leaders 
of the blind. He cannot look to 
angels; for even they, were they to 
undertake the government of the 
world, and the guidance of men, 
would be chargeable with folly.— 
To whom, then, can he look, and 
whither can he go? Acknowledge 
me, says Jehovah, in all thy ways, 
and I will direct thy steps. 

The doctrine of divine Provi- 
dence, watching over, guiding and 
controlling the affairs of heaven and 
earth, is so plainly written in the 
volumes of nature and revelation, 
that he who runs may read:—The 
Lord hath prepared his throne in 
the heavens; and his kingdom ruleth 
over all. Shall there be evil in a city 





and the Lord hath not done it?— 
Amos iii. 6. All things work to- 
gether for good, to them that love 
God.—Romans viii. 28. The eyes 
of the Lord run to and fro, through- 
out the whole earth, to show himself 
strong in the behalf of them whose 
heart is perfect toward him.—2 
Chron. xvi. 9. To deny this con- 
solatory truth, were to leave man 
on a troubled ocean, without an- 
chor, compass, or pilot, to be toss- 
ed by conflicting billows, until his 
best interests were wrecked, and 
soul and’body were sunk,*to rise 
no more, in eternal misery. But, 
holding fast by this strong tenure, 
he smiles at the storm, under the 
consciousness that ‘‘his father is at 
the helm,” and that he will so guide 
the frail bark, that every wave will 
drive it nearer to the haven where 
he would be, where there is no more 
commotion of the elements to dis- 
turb the peace of the’soul. 
Without entering metaphysically 
into the subject, we may remark, 
that the providence of God consists 
in creating, sustaining, and govern- 
ing. His creating providence, is 
the exercise of that power by which 
all creatures are brought into being. 
His sustaining providence, is the 
constant exertion of that power, to 
uphold and to keep in existence, 
those things which he has caused to 
be: so that in Him we all live and 
move and have our being. With 
Him is the fountain of life, and in 
His hand is the breath of every liv- 
ing thing. ‘This supporting hand 
extends to all creatures, from the 
most exalted to the very meanest; 
like the sun, its influence reaches 
to the high and low; to the noble 
and ignoble. As an Archangel 
could not exist at first without 
Him, so neither can it continue in 
being a single moment, independ- 
ent of His power: and as the most 
insignificant and detestable reptile 
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was not beneath him to create, so 
neither is it beneath Him to sustain. 

His governing providence ex- 
tends to all the actions of his crea- 
tures, so that none can move hand 
or foot without his permission, and 
at his pleasure. The very clouds 
which appear to wander so much 
at random through the air, are gui- 
ded by his hand. He scattereth his 
bright cloud, and it is turned round 
by his counsel, that they may do 
whatsoever he commands them, up- 
on the face of the world in the earth. 
The fish of the sea, and the fowls 
of the air, derive that instinct from 
Him, by which they go and come at 
their respective seasons. The stork 
in the heaven knoweth her appoint- 
ed time, and the turtle and the crane 
and the swallow observe the time of 
their coming. The actions of all 
intelligent creatures are under its 
control. Angels go and come at 
His command, and are ministers 
of mercy or vengeance, as he di- 
rects. He shall give His angels 
charge over thee. The angel of the 
Lord smote the camp of the Assyri- 
ans. ‘The unclean spirits could 
not enter into the herd of swine 
without his permission. Soldiers 
cannot gain a victory but it is from 
Him. Ali this assembly shall know, 
says David, when advancing against 
the proud Philistine, that the battle 
is the Lord’s. The arrow and the 
stone are guided by his hand, and 
if He says, **Ahab shall die,” how- 
ever he may disguise himself, some 
fatal shaft will find its way through 
the joints of his marrow. Senators 
cannot give wise counsel without 
his aid. By me kings reign, and 
princes decree justice. Merchants 
cannot buy and sell, and get gain, 
without his help and blessing, nor 
execute their schemes, if he allow 
not. Jt is the Lord that giveth 
thee power to get wealth. Go to, 
now, ye that say, to-day or to-mor- 
row, we will go into sucha city, 
and continue there a year, and buy 
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and séll, and get gain. Whereas, 
ye know not what shall be on the 
morrow. For that ye ought to 
say, if the Lord will, we shall live, 
and do this or that. 

If further proof were necessary, 
to establish the doctrine of God’s 
special providence, we might ad- 
duce the whole train of prophecy and 
events; we might point to the pro- 
mises, and their unvarying accom- 
plishment; we might ask why direct 
our prayers to Him for the bless- 
ings we need, and why return our 
sweet incense of praise for mercies 
received? We might hold up that 
Book where this doctrine is so ful- 
ly developed, as presenting, in its 
very existence, almost demonstra- 
tive evidence to the fact. Whence 
is it, that the Bible, precious treas- 
ure! has been preserved from the 
moth of time, and the rust of cor- 
ruption, and designs the most sub- 
tle and determined that satan could 
instigate, or man could execute?— 
It cannot be accounted for upon 
any other principle, than that there 
is asuperintending Providence who 
has made it the object of his pecu- 
liar care. 

Yet there are those who would 
rob us of this best solace in all our 
troubles. However speciously the 
avowed infidel or semi-christian 
may reason, the true christian 
would not be argued out of his be- 
lief in Providence for the favour of 
ten thousand princes. Rob him of 
the consciousness that an invisible 
hand is conducting him through 
life; that infinite wisdom is order- 
ing all events, and that infinite 
goodness is ordering all things well; 
and you rob him of the richest com- 
forts of life. You leave him the 
hapless victim of despair; an atom, 
to be tossed to and fro, with mil- 
lions of other atoms, by an unend- 
ing series of fortuitous events; an 
exile in the world, without an eye 
to regard, a hand, to guide, or an 
overshadowing wing to protect.— 
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But, in the persuasion that the 
Lord reigns, he is contented with 
his lot, whatever it may be; it is his 
trust in every extremity, his conso- 
lation in every trying hour. This 
a it was, that prompted 
Noah to build an ark—Abraham to 
leave his country—Moses to lead 
the Israelites through the wilder- 
ness—David to encounter the Phi- 
listine— Daniel to worship his God, 
notwithstanding the King’s decree 
—and all his servants in every age, 
to cast their care upon Him, and to 
seek his direction in all their steps. 

Since writing the above, the Ser- 
mons of Bishop Heber have fallen 
into our hands, and we shall close 
the present communication with an 
extract much to the point. 

“Yet it has been the endeavour 
of many —_ reasoners to con- 
tract, within narrow bounds, their 
acknowledgment of a superintend- 
ing and directing Providence; to re- 
fer all things which are done or en- 
dured, either in us or around us, 
to an impulse given by God, in the 
first instance, to this creation; or, 
at most, to a pervading energy, 
whereby the course of events is 
conducted in an even tenor, and 
controlled by Him to the general 
furtherance of His great designs, 
and the general interests of His 
creatures. ‘They are content to 
thank the Almighty for the beauty 
and order of that goodly fabric, 
which His right hand hath builded, 
and for that knowledge of his own 
natureand our eternal expectations, 
which He has given us through His 
Son. They are content to implore 
(as an acknowledgment of their de- 
pendance on Him, ) the continuance 
of His “open protection, and the 
accomplishment of His general pro- 
mises; but they find it hard to be- 
lieve that any of the separate oc- 
currences of life can proceed from 
separate and particular interposi- 
tions of His power; that His hand 
is, In any case, immediately exert- 





ed to protect or punish individu- 

als; that the arm of a particulac: 
enemy is ever weakened; that th: 

stroke of a particular disease is ev- 

er interrupted; that individual na- 

kedness is ever clothed, or individ- 

ual hunger satisfied, by the direct 

act of His will, or as a definite an- 
swer to our petitions. 

That “the eyes of the Lord are 
over the righteous,” and that ‘*His 
ears are open to their prayers;” 
that He, without whom not a spar- 
row falleth to the ground, regard- 
eth His servants as of more value 
‘than many sparrows; that our 
times are in His hands, and that, 
by the promise of deliverance, He 
hath encouraged us to call on Him 
in the day of trouble, are doctrines, 
which, in some sense or other, must 
be admitted by all who admit the 
inspiration of Scripture; and they 
are so consistent in themselves, 
with the attributes of God, and so 
necessary amid the dangers and suf- 
ferings of our mortal existence, that 
if something of the kind were not 
to be found in Scripture, the omis- 
sion might be almost enough to 
make it probable that our religion 
did not come from God.” 

(To be continued. ) 


PAROCHIAL DUTIES. 


The Christian Guardian for June, 1829, 
contains a notice of a small Tract, pub- 
lished by the Rev. Mr. Ridley, of Ham- 
bleden, in England, giving a minute 
account of various plans of benevolence 
and usefulness with regard to the spi- 
ritual improvement of his flock, adopt-: 
ed in his parish; we have been much 
struck with the indefatigable zeal and 
industry manifested by this gentleman, 
and we believe that some of his plans 
might be introduced in most of our 
country parishes. We subjoin a few 
extracts, as the article is too long for 
entire insertion. 


Mr. R. observes in the com- 
mencement of his tract— 
-**There are a few preliminary ob- 
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servations tobe made. The first is, 
that every plan hereafter named, 
is not only practicable, but has been 
tried for a lengthof time. The se- 
cond is, that all parishes may not 
be so favourably situated in many 
respects as Hambleden, and there- 


fore no clergyman need be disper- . 


ited, if equal success seems not at 
first to attend his exertions. 

‘sLet this one remark, however, 
be made, thatewry minister is, by 
his own choice, the servant of God, 
and the servant of that flock to which 
he is appointed; and as such he is 
to devote his whole time and 
strength to those services which he 
has chosen. <A clergyman’s fami- 
ly, house, occupations, and every 
shine connected with him, should 
be consistent, and all family ar- 
rangements made subordinate to 
his parochial duties. There should 
be an unity throughout. The hand- 
bill which follows, is to act asa sort 
of text by which the arrangement 
of the different plans, (adopted in 
Hambleden,) may be explained. A 
similar bill, varying in any new 
suggestions or circumstances that 
may arise during the year, is annu- 
ally sent to every house in the par- 
ish, on the first Monday in Novem- 
ber.”’ 

The hand-bill begins with a no- 
tice about Bibles, Prayer Books, 
&c. It next announces that sub- 
scriptions to the Society for Promo- 
ting Christian Knowledge, the 
Church Missionary Society, &c. 
will be received. ‘Then comes the 
following paragraph, and its illus- 
tration: 

‘The quarterly papers for the Church 


Missionary Society, and the Society for 
Promoting Christianity among the Jews, 


will be delivered to the subscribers on’ 


Thursdays, 15th of January, 16th of 


April, 9th of July, 8th of October, at 


Hambleden School-Room, at six o’clock, 
and information respecting the above So- 
cieties will then be given. Any person 
who pleases may attend.’ 


_ These uarterly meetings are 
intended to keep alive the spirit of 
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charity towards unenlightened na- 
tions, and are well attended. There 
is nothing, it is hoped, to which the 
most rigid observer of due order 
could object. They are solely meet- 
ings of the minister and his flock. 
No strangers, either to address, or 
to be addressed, are invited. They 
are opened with the evening hymn 
and a short prayer, and also closed 
with a psalm and a prayer. The 
simple detail of Missionary progress 
occupies about one hour and a half, 
and such articles of natural curios- 
ity, connected with scripture histo- 
ry, or with the missionary labours, 
are introduced, as may tend to en- 
liven and instruct those who are 
present. Pomegranates, olives, 
dates, the Esquimaux works, Mo- 
ravian baskets, Indian bows and 
arrows, New Zealand dresses, 
idols, myrrh, aloes, and cassia, or 
any thing else that can elucidate 
the subject, are occasionally produ- 
ced. ‘There is no collection made 
for the Missionary cause, but the 
quarterly subscriptions are receiv- 


ed, and any trifling donations that — 


may then be offered, are accept- 
ed.” ! 
The next paragraph relates toa 
lending .library, which has been 
twenty-three years established at 


Hambleden, and is succeeded by. © 


the following notice and observa~ 
tions; . 

‘The Holy Scriptures are read and ex- 
plained in Hambleden School-Room, 
Tuesdays, eleven o’clock; Skirmett, at 
Samuel White’s, Fridays, one o’clock, 
&c. Any person who pleases may at- 
tend.’ - 

The foregoing notice forms the 
most important Agra in the hand- 
bill. It seems to be an engine of 
great utility, and has been now for 
so many years in constant exercise 
as to bear the recommendation, not 
of experiment, but of experience. 

The plan adopted at these reasl- 
ings is very simple. The time 
fixed in the hand-bill is always 
punctually observed, and before 
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the bell is rung, the little flock may 
be observed preparing for the sum- 
mons. The clergyman rings the 
bell himself, and on entering the 
room, a short prayer is offered up. 
The portion of scripture is then be- 
gun in continuance with the last 
reading. From 10 to 30 verses are 
gone through, almost werd by word, 
with the distinct meaning of every 
passage, and its reference to others, 
and explained as simply as possi- 
ble. ‘The whole passage is then re- 

ated in a sort of paraphrase; and 
astly, the practical duties arising 
from its consideration, are summed 
up under three particular heads. 
This, with the Lord’s Prayer and 
another, comprising any prominent 
features of request, suggested by 
the portion read, occupies one hour, 
after which the little party retires. 
The portions of scripture at present 
under reading, are, at two Shahea, 
the middle chapters of St. Mark, 
and at Hambleden School-Room 
and Skirmett, the book of Genesis. 
At the hamlets, where there is only 
a monthly: reading, the subject is 
not always taken in continuance 
with that of the former month, but 
is a parable; or any other instruc- 
tive passage in the Old or New 
Testament, which may be began 
and concluded in one reading. The 
attendance, considering the hour, 
(which is never later than two 
ere) is very good. In general, 
when there are four readings in the 
week, there will be from eighty to 
ninety persons present at the four 
cottages. Let it, however, be na- 
med, that at the commencement of 
this sort of parochial instruction, 
the attendance was very scanty. 
There have been sometimes not 
more than four or five hearers. Du- 
ring harvest time, the reading is 
necessarily suspended, but that is 
the only intermission. The follow- 
ing are‘the appendages requisite 
to these cottage lectures:—About 
eight pica Bibles or Testaments, a 
dinner bell, a door scraper, a door 





rug, some matting, a few benches, 
and a little fuel. And in the selec- 
tion of the house, attention to our 
Lord’s direction, St. Matt. x. 11. 
so as to meet at the dwelling of the 
most respectable cottager, by whom 
you are bid welcome. Of course 
the male attendants bear a small 
proportion to the female, about 
twelve or fourteen weekly; but 
sickness or weather interfering with 
out-door labour, often increases 
their number. The little congre- 
gations do not now vary much in 
number. Of course these readings 
are not intended to supersede the 
minister’s visits to separate cotta- 
ges, or attendance on the sick indi- 
vidually.’ 

Then follow notices about Sunday 
and Adult Schools, the Holy com- 
munion, &c. 


‘Such parents as wish to send their 
children to the Sunday School, may ap- 
ply to the Rev. H. C. Ridley. The pres- 
ent number of scholars is 131 girls, and 
109 boys.’ 


‘It is thought better to give this 
general notice, than individual in- 
vitation, as in this and every other 
privilege, it is desirable that the 
parishioner make the request to the 
minister, not the minister to the 
parishioner. Of course, in so ex- 
tensive and scattered a parish as 
Hambleden, there must be many 
dame’s schools on the week days, 
(seven or eight,) besides a lace 
school in Hambleden for thirty-six 
girls, and a school for nearly as ma- 
ny boys; but, on Sunday it is advi- 
sable to bring all the pupils togeth- 
er, to examite their proficiency, 
and to bring them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. The 
Sunday School opens at nine o’clock 
in the morning, and closes immedi- 
ately after evening Church. It is 
divided into twenty-seven classes, 
or occasionally more, and taught by 
a very large proportion of gratuit- | 
ous teachers. he school began 
with fourteen girls, twenty-two 
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years since. The instruction is 
similar to that’ of other Sunda 
Schools. Soon after the Churc 
bells announce the hour for public 
worship, the children prepare...to 
start, andin order to prevent talk- 
ing by the way, they sing a psalm 
from the school door to their seat 
in Church. The 95th or 84th psalm 
are generally selected. The num- 
ber of scholars is now 240, and itis 
radually increasing. The children 


frock a distance bring their dinners. 


with them during the summers; and 
those in the village go home for din- 
ner. The remainder of the year 
they are provided with a thick nu- 
tricious soup, made on Saturday at 
the Rectory house, and carried 
down to the school that night. It 
is warmed during Church hours on 
Sunday morning, two children and 
one school mistress remaining at 
home and taking care that every 
thing should be ready, table cloths 
spread, and the soup placed on the 
tables, in red porringers, with a 
spoon in each, by the time that the 
morning service concludes. Each 
child, when it has finished its meal, 
carries the porringer into the sculle- 
ry, and they are all washed and 
put by in the school room on Mon- 
day morning. In order to provide 
that no soup should be wasted, 
which, in the event of a wet Sunday 
might be the case, there are sixteen 
block-tin cans with covers, where- 
in whatever remains is placed, and 
sent to the distant sick or indigent, 
by the children that are present. 
On the Sunday following, the cans 
are brought back to school. Near- 
ly the whole of the first and second 
class of boys are plough-boys, or la- 
bourers, who have for some period 
left the day schools. A Sunday 
school well conducted, is a most im- 
portant feature ina large parish. It 

eeps up a connexion between the 
minister and his flock, and enables 
him to press those solemn duties 
home to the hearts of its members, 


which at ten years of age, when 
they go to day labour, they too often 
forget. The girls are all dressed 
alike, in. straw bonnets, check 
aprons, and blue check tippets. 
The boys in long white pinners 
with sleeves. In the first week of 
November, the summer clothing is 
put by, han the tippets and pin- 
ners) and grey drugget cloaks are 
delivered in their. stead. These 
continue in use till the first week in 
May, when they are returned, re- 
paired, baked, and put by till want- 
ed. Pepper is strewed between the 
layers of cloaks to preserve them 
from moth.’ 7 , ‘ 


‘Any person wishing to be instructed 
concerning the Holy Communion, is in- 
vited to attend at the School-Room, Ham- 
bleden, at five o’clock, the evenings of 
the Sundays on which notice has been 
given at Church, of the celebration of 
the Communion on the following Sab- 
bath.’ 


‘There are seven or eight Public 
Communion Sabbaths in the course 
of the year, at Hambleden Church, 
and no one can doubt the necessit 
of instruction preparatory to parti- 
cipating in the holy rite. On the 
Sunday preceding the Communion, 
the whole of the invitation in the 
Prayer Book is read, and those who 
wish for instruction are invited to 
attend that evening in Hambleden 
School-Room, at five o’clock. The 
number that come, is from 150 to 
200, and the opportunity is taken 
to explain, in connexion with the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
the great principles of religious 
knowledge, the fall of man, the con- 
sequent corruption of human nature, 
the promise of a Saviour, and re- 
demption through his blood, the ne- 
cessity of the regenerating and 
sanctifying influences of the Holy 
Spirit; then the institution of the 
sacrament, the duties of communt- 
cating, and the particular fast and 
festival approaching. It occupies. 
about one hour and a half, and is 
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listened to with great attention. 
Many are present at four or five 
lectures before they become com- 
municants, and the increase of num- 
bers at the Lord’s table is gradual. 
At Easter and Christmas, there are 
about. 120 communicants. On o- 
ther occasions, about ninety. Af- 
ter Easter, there are about eight or 
nine private communions at the dif- 
ferent hamlets or cottages, for those 
whose age or infirmities present 
an obstacle to their attendance at 
Church.’ 


‘The evening school for teaching grown 
up persons, and those who go te daily la- 
bour, to read and write, will open in 
Hambleden School-Room, on Tuesday, 
November 11, at half past five o’clock, 
and be open from that hour till eight, on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, during the winter. 
‘The women and girls will be taught at 
the Rectory house, on the same even- 
ings, atthe same hours. ‘The number of 
scholars last year, was 131. It is intend- 
ed to open the ‘sewing school for lace- 
makers, soon after the evening school 
closes. Nearly seventy attended last sum- 
mer.’ 


The adult school is a most valu- 
able addition to an agricultural par- 
ish, and though attended with con- 
siderable fatigue, fully repays the 
minister who undertakes it. Letit 
be noticed, that at the weekly 
schools ofa country parish, and even 
at the national ones in the neigh- 
bourhood, few boys can be retained 
after ten years of age. From that 
period till they reach manhood, 
they must be indebted either to Sun- 
day Schools, (which they usually 
quit at 15) or adult schools, for 
keeping up the knowledge they have 
acquired. There are many also 


‘ who have not had the same advan- 


tages with themselves in younger 
days, who, when they come to an 
age to be able to appreciate the val- 
ue of knowledge, feel their deficien- 
cy- Tothem the adult school is 
open. ‘Fhey come if they please, 
but no invitation, except the gener- 
al one in the hand-bill, is. given. 


Nothing can be more gratifying 
than their attendance; !08 were on 
the ‘list last year, and the average 
eet was above 90. ‘There is no 
imit to age, ‘the going to daily la- 
bour’ constituting any admissible 

upils. The scholars are divided 
into nine or ten classes, according 
to their proficiency, taking care not 
to put quite lads with men grown 
up- The six head classes read the 
Testament, and answer scriptural 
questions arising out of their read- 
ing one hour and a half. The other 
classes read the psalter or spelling 
books for the same time. They 
then all go through the arithmetical 
tables, write for three quarters of 
an hour, and sum till eight o’clock. 
The evening hymn, or a psalm is 
then sung, and two or three short 
prayers are read. The general con- 
duct of the scholars is most pleasing 
and their progress in reading, wri- 
ting, and understanding scripture, 
most encouraging. When the day 
lengthens, so as to call for their 
protracted labour in the field, the 
school isclosed. Their copy-books 
and pens are given to them on the 
last night, and generally a book is 
presented to each. ‘The females, 
(of whom the greater part are the 
first class Sunday School girls, and 
teachers, and some few others, in 
all about 92,) attend at the Rectory 
house on the same evenings. The 
plan of tlieir instruction is the same 
as at the school-house. 


‘Any young men desirous of reading 
the scriptures, and having them explain- 
ed, are invited to attend at Hambleden 
School room, on Sunday evenings, from 
six to seven o’clock, as during the last 


year.’ 


The Sunday evening reading has 
only been tried one year, but prom- 
ises to be of much use, in establish- 
ing in the minds of all the flock, 
the great truths of scripture, which 
they have been either taught at 
school, or of which they are still 
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ignorant. The invitation was, in 
the first instance, given to young 
men alone: but admission was soon 
so sought by the aged, that none 
are now excluded. A class of a- 
bout twelve young men read the 
portion of scripture, verse by verse, 
and it is commented on and explain- 
ed familiarly as they proceed; then 
paraphrased, and practical duties 
insisted on. From Easter to Mi- 
chaelmas, females are allowed to 
occupy one of the rooms, and the 
men the other, the class table being 
placed in a wide door-way between 
the two rooms. The reading is 
poceaee by singing the evening 
ymn, and is concluded with a 
salmand prayer. The attendance 
is very regular, and great satisfac- 
tion expressed. From 150 to 200 
are usually present. The bell rings 
punctually at six, and the whole is 
concluded by half past seven.’ 

‘In the foregoing little account, 
itis hoped that there is nothing ex- 
ceptionable, and that all is done 
according to due order. The sim- 
ple object throughout, is to bring 
the members of the flock to know 
God and Jesus Christ whom he hath 
sent, and to love their neighbours 
as themselves, and this through the 
instrumentality of their minister. 
His charge is **to preach the word, 
to be instant in season and out of 
season, to reprove, rebuke, exhort 
with all long suffering and doc- 
trine.”” May he who will not over- 
look the cup of cold water given 
for his name’s sake, bless the en- 
deavours of the 10,000 Parochial 
Ministers ordained to preach the 
Gospel in this Island!’ 


‘Now he that ministereth seed to the 
sower, both minister bread for your food, 
and multiply your seeds sown, and in- 
crease the fruits of your righteousness.” 
—2 Cor. ix. 10. 


The first observation I would 
make, is, how exceedingly en 97 
tant are the labours of a parochial 
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minister, and what incalculable 

blessings may reasonably be antici- 

pated from a steady adherence to 

such measures as Mr. Ridley has 

been adgpting for the last twenty 
ears. 

The next observation I would 
add, is that it is of great importance 
that persons desirous of doing good 
should not attempt more than they 
can steadily and perseveringly pur- 
sue. The stated reading and ex- 
position of scripture; the supera- 
bundance of Sunday and Adult 
schools; the visiting of the sick, &c. 
will require considerable time.— 
The young minister, therefore, will 
do well, beforeadopting such plans, 
to pause and consider whether he 
can undertake all these plans, with- 
out sacrificing that time which pri- 
vate devotion, study, meditation, 
preparation “for the pulpit require. 
Let him feel his way gradually, and 
not attempt too much at once. It 
is easy to increase, but not so easy 
to relinquish, labours of this kind. 


THE PREACHER AND HIS HEAR. 
ERS AT THE JUDGMENT. 


It is not a very uncommon thing 
for faithful ministers to be complain- 
ed of, for being too serious to 
please in society, soas to allure the 
thoughtless within the sphere of 
their social influence—for being 
too solemn or too plain in the pul- 
pit, or too regardless of the feelings 
of their hearers, when they pro- 
claim some of the ‘offensive,’ or the 
alarming doctrines of the Bible. 
We do not take up our pen to ex- 
hort ministers to pay more regard 
to the feelings and complaints of 
such delicate hearers, but to show 
to the hearers themselves, that the 
solemn circumstances in ‘which min- 
isters are placed, absolutely forbid 
them in any degree to compromise 
these matters. And we ask the 
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reader, if he should be at the trou- 
ble to read this article through, to 
bear it in mind all along, that many 
of the considerations to be present- 
ed have a relation no less impor- 
tant to the hearer than the preacher, 
and devolve it upon him as a dut 
to treat the messages of eternal life 
in some other manner than to com- 
plain of them, or turn them off and 
forget them witha critical comment. 
We know that ministers are only 
men, and as such are entitled to no 
more respect than any other men of 
equal intellectual and moral worth. 
But the duties which their office re- 
quires them to perform, eminently 
expose them to the difficulties we 
have alluded to. It will beseen, that 
the oath which binds the witness 
‘to tell the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth,’ does 
not impose a more solemn obliga-. 
tion than does the ministerial office 
to declare the whole counsel of God. 
The pulpit is a solemn place. 
The man who ministers at the al- 
tar, isan agent between two worlds. 
The trust reposed in him is momen- 
tous in its consequences. He stands 
between God and the people, be- 
tween eternity and time. The re- 
lations which he sustains towards 
his hearers are the most interesting 
and sacred into which man can en- 
ter. They are relations which ter- 
minate not with the dissolution of the 
body, nor with the ceasing of time. 
They take fast hold on eternity. 
The duties which result to the prea- 
cher from these relations terminate 
indeed with this life, for his duties 
relate to man in a state of probation, 
and the grave is the limit of man’s 
probation. But the consequences of 
preaching transcend the narrow 
boundary of time. They will be 
known most perfectly, and felt most 
deeply, at the judgmentday. Then 
the preacher and his hearers will 
meet. The Judge wilksummon them 
to trial. ‘The universe will look on 
and listen. The reciprocal relations 





of the preacher and his hearers will 
be remembered; and the manner in 
which their reciprocal duties have 
been discharged will pass the scru- 
tiny of Omniscience. He who has 
turned many to righteousness will 
present them as seals of his minis- 
try, and crowns of his rejoicing; 
while, on the other hand, to him 
who beholds ‘unfaithfulness’ writ- 
ten beneath his name in the records 
of heaven, there will ensue a scene 
which may be contemplated, it can- 
not be described. 

These are truths which the minis- 
ter of the gospel believes. Our only 
inquiry at present will be, what in- 
fluence the expectation of meeting 
his hearers at the judgment, ought to 
have on the Christian preacher? 

It is not enough for the minister 
to feel when he enters the pulpit, 
that what he does there must pass 
in review before his hearers and his 
Judge. He must feel it before he 
goes to the pulpit—he must feel it 
in his study and his closet; for his 
final trial will not relate merely to 
what of his preaching meets the eye 
and ear of his hearers, but to all 
that comes to the knowledge of his 
final Judge. What does his Judge, 
what does his God, know? The 
eye of God is upon the preacher, 

when he kneels in his closet and 
when he neglects to kneel. The 
eye of God is upon him when he 
selects his text, when he prepares 
his sermon, and when he delivers it 
from the pulpit. 

_ The minister then who has a wise 
regard to his final account, will 
keep it full in view in all his prepa- 
rations for his official duties, ‘as well 
as in the active discharge of them. 
If he can fix a point in the whole 
work which the scrutiny of Omni- 
science will not penetrate, at that 
point he may shake off the influence 
of the judgment day, and forget 
that he must then meet his hearers 
face to face. 

What is the nature of the influ- 
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ence which the expectation of meet- 
ing his hearers at the judgment should 
roduce on the preacher? 

It should lead him to declare the 
truth. When an ambassader re- 
ceives a commission to negociate an 
important concern for his govern- 
ment in a foreign country, he exam- 
ines his instructions, and conforms 
his conduct to them, that he may be 
able to give an account when he re- 
turns. ‘The Christian minister is 
an embassador to guilty men, com- 
missioned by God to negociate ‘the 
grand concerns of judgment and of 
mercy.’ Both his commission and 
instructions are from God. The 
Bible contains themboth. The Bi- 
ble then must be made the founda- 
tion of his preaching. From this 
he must derive every doctrine, and 
every rule of duty which he incul- 
cates, fhat he may be able to render 
up a good account when he surren- 
ders his commission to him who 
gave it. How can he give account 
if he has preached what the Bible 
does not contain? or neglected to 


preach what it does contain? How ° 


can he account for withholding a 
truth which might have awakened 
and saved from destruction a ruin- 
ed soul? How can he account for 
not breaking the charm of a delu- 
sive hope, which may have lulleda 
hearer securely to sleep, till he wa- 
ked in the world of wo? How can 
he meet such hearers at the judg- 
ment? How can he hear their re- 
proaches, or witness the- agony of 
their despair. 

lt should raise him above the fear 
of man. Itis not to man, but to 
God, that the preacher must give 
account. Under a full impression 
of this truth, he will feel and say 
with Paul, ‘It isa very small thing 
for me, that I sould be judged of 
man’s judgment.” ‘He that judg- 
eth me is the Lerd.” Beyond doubt, 
the preacher may, and ought to re- 
gard the feelings, and even the opin- 
i10ns of his hearers, so far as he can, 


consistently with a full exhibition 
of unadulterated truth. 

Paul says, **Give none offence.” 
‘‘Even as I please all men in all 
things.*? Yet Paul never with- 
held the truth for fear of displea- 
sing man. He had the judgment 
in view. He knew that he must 
meet his hearers there, and there- 
fore so preached, that he might be 
able to render up his account with 
joy in the day of the Lord Jesus, 2 
Cer.. t. 14. * 

What will it profit the preacher, 
when he meets his hearers in ano- 
ther world, to know that he has re- 
ceived their approbation here, if he 
has purchased it at the price of their 
souls? What preacher that has his 
final account in view, can see the 
seif-deceiver treading unconscious- 
ly on the verge of hell, and fear to 
speak lest he should give offence? 
What preacher can see the sinner 
going down to death, and yet fear 
to urge home his guilt, lest he should 
give offence? What preacher would 
not sooner suffer the pains of mar- 
tyrdom for his plain preaching, than 
run the hazard of meeting a hearer 
in judgment whom he had betrayed 
to eternal death? 

It should impress the preacher 
with the solemnity of his work. 
There is asolemnity about the work 
of the preacher, drawn from its tre- 
mendous consequences, which be- 
longs to no other duty or trust that 
can fall to the lot of man. A deep 
impression of the solemnity of his 
work should fasten on the mind of 
the preacher in discharging all his 
duties. If he could preach, and 
not involve for himself, and.all who 
hear him, a train of consequences 
which will godown to the judgment, 
and through, 
break away from this feeling of so- 
lemnity. Ifhe had the temporal 
destiny of an empire, or of the world, 
at his disposal, he might trifle with 
it, but he may not trifle with a soul, 
for he must meetit at the bar of God. 


eternity, he, might 
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It should make the preacher se- 
rious, affectionate, and earnest. 
The preacher who draws around 
him the solemnity of his awful 
charge, and feels the close connex- 
ion between his preaching and the 
judgment, will himself be serious, 
affectionate, and earnest. 


He should be “simple, grave, sincere; 

In doctrine uncorrupt; in language plain, 

And plain in manner; decent, solemn, 
chaste, 

And natural in gesture; much impress’d 

Himself, as conscious of his awful charge, 

And anxious mainly, that the flock he 
feeds 

May feel it too! affectionate in look, 

And tender in address, as well becomes 

A messenger of grace to guilty men.” 

He “should beware 

Of lightness in his speech. ’Tis pitiful 

To court a grin, when you should wooa 
soul; 

To break a jest, when pity would inspire 

Pathetic exhortation; and to address 

The skittish fancy with facetivus tales, 

When sertt with God’s commission to the 
heart.” 


Let the high motives drawn from 
the judgment and eternity act on 
the preacher in all his preparation 
for the pulpit, and when he enters 
it to address his hearers, his whole 
deportment will be grave; a serious- 
ness depicted on his countenance 
will indicate, as plainly as the face 
of Moses did, that he has been with 
God. So much affectionateness and 
earnestness will mark all his perfor- 
mances, that his hearers will see 


‘and feel how ardently he loves 


their souls, and longs for their sal- 
vation. They will forgive him if 
he is serious, pointed, plain, fear- 
less. They know he should be. 
Christian Mirror. 


SELF KNOWLEDGE. 

An intimate knowledge of our- 
selves is absolutely necessary to the 
security and improvement of our 
virtue and holiness. It is true, that 
a good man may be ignorant of his 
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own comparative worth; but no good 
man is ignorant of his own absolute 
defects. He, who is unacquainted 
with those portions of his character, 
in which reformation is most need- 
ed, will never make any progress in 
virtue, for empty wishes and indefi- 
nite desires of improvement alone 
cannot make us better. To be sta- 
tionary in religion, morals, knowl- 
edge or capacity, is impossible; and 
the character which does not im- 
prove, will infallibly degenerate. If, 
then, you would secure the con- 
quests, which, with the blessing of 
God, you may have already attained 
over the enemies of your virtue, you 
must endeavour to place a guard at 
every gate,a sentinel in every watch- 
tower; you must visit all the weak 
places of your hearts, mark them, 
and place there a stronger forces; you 
must be aware of every stratagem, 
and watchful of every symptom of 
defection, or remissness. 

The knowledge of ourselves 
would preserve us from much of the 
calumny, the censure, and the con- 
tempt of others. If we would judge 
ourselves, we should not be judged. 
When we look round upon the judg- 
ments of men, we shall find, that 
most of the severity, ridicule, and 
reproach of the world is bestowed 
upon what are called follies, rather 
than upon vices. We laugh at va- 
nity, oftener than we sensure pride. 
We condemn mistakes with asper- 
ity, where we pass over sins with 
gentleness. Conceited ignorance, 
ostentatious parade, blind zeal, and 
glaring absurdity are treated by the 
world at large with greater severity 
than open profligacy, sensuality, 
and crime. Against the renee 
which pursues such qualities, self- 
knowledge will effectually guard 
us. He, who thinks himself to be 
something, when he is nothing, de- 
ceiveth himself, says the apostles he 
deceives not others. But he, who 
thinks of himself soberly, even as he 
ought to think, will seldom be mor- 
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tified by the contempt, or degraded 
by the derision of the public. 

A man, who knows himself, will 
know more of others, than one who 
boasts of studying mankind by mix- 
ing with all rb follies and vices. 
Man has often been termed a little 
world, a world in miniature; and 
every individual is an epitome, per- 
haps, of the society in which he 
lives. In general, we are impelled 
by similar passions, and occasion- 
ally engaged in similar pursuits. 
The same temptations assail, the 
same artifices deceive, the same 
motives impel us, though with va- 
rious success, and unequal repeti- 
tion. He, who has been accustom- 
ed to watch the motions of his own 
mind, and to scrutinize the charac- 
ter of his own actions, will, in gen- 
eral, judge with more justice, and 
always with more candour, of the 
conduct of others, than any of those, 
who value themselves on_ their 
knowledge of life. There is some- 
thing, which passes in the world for 
penetration and sagacity, which con- 
sists in always finding fault, where 
fault may be found; in suspecting 
baseness when integrity is not clear; 
in condemning without scruple, 
where others hesitate to decide; and 
in predicting the worst, when the 
prudent doubt, or the timid are a- 
larmed. But the man who knows 
himself, will be ready to pardon 
mistakes, to conceal absurdities, to 
inform ignorance, to pity folly, and 
to account, at least, for vices, which 
he cannot excuse. When he cen- 
sures, he censures qualities in 0- 
thers, which he has not failed to re- 
proach in himself; and when he ap- 
plauds, he applauds what he knows 
how to value, either from the strug- 
gles, which it has cost him to ac- 
quire it,,or from the wretchedness, 
which he suffers from its absence. 
He will not strike without mercy, 
who feels himself the tingling of 
every stroke. It is ignorance of 
ourselves only, which makes us the 


libellers, or the self-constituted 


: judges of others. 


Self-knowledge will preserve us 
from being deceived by flattery, or 
overborne by unmerited censure. 
The language of adulation sounds in 
the ears of a man, who knows him- 
self, like the language of reproach. 
He receives it, as a gentle admoni- 
tion of what he ought to be, rather 
than as a description of what he is. 
He is humbled rather than elated, 
by extravagant praise; and is dispo- 
sed to pity the ignorance, or suspect 
the designs of the man, who, when- 
ever he approaches him, holds out a 
compliment, or whispers an encomi- 
um. Even when he is sensible, that, 
in any instance, he merits approba- 
tion, yet when he considers his in- 
numerable deficiencies, failings, 
wants, unknown to all but himself, 
the praise which he receives, seems 
to him to have little more foundation 
than the enthusiastic anticipations, 
which travellers sometimes express 
of a country which they have never 
seen, where they expecta cloudless 
sky, a temparate climate, a luxu- 
riant soil, a happy people; but upon 
which, they find the same vicissi- 
tudes of weather, as at home, simi- 
lar ravages of disease, similar mis- 
eries of poverty, and equal, though 
different vices, prejudices and de- 
fects of society. ‘The man, too, 
who knows himself, learns to bear 
reproach. If he knows that it is 
merited, he is silent, but suffers 
not the opportunity of improvement 
to escape him. He puts on no emp- 
ty airs of resentment, or affected 
surprise. If it is unmerited, he can 
look up, with humble eye, to hea- 
ven, and say, My record is on high; 
or if he suspects himself, he will ask, 
like the anxious disciple, Lord, is 
it LP—[ Buckminster. 


—_—_—_—— 


THE DANGERS OF RELIGIOUS 
STUDENTS. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


In your publication for August 
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1825, a query was proposed, respect- 
ing the difficulties incident to the 
situation of religious students; and 
I am surprised that no attempt has 
been made by your correspondents 
to pursue an inquiry of so much in- 
terest. I may, perhaps, be allow- 
ed to throw together a few desulto- 
ry reflections on the subject, and 
shall feel happy if they lead the way 
to a more matured inquiry. 

No situation of human life can 
afford security against temptation. 
Both the toils of business and the 
solitude of the devotee are subject 
to the intrusion of that besetting 
companion of our depraved nature. 
Not only will it assault us through 
perrem and surprise us amidst in- 

rmity; but it lays also its secret 
mine beneath the charities of do- 
mestic intercourse, and the whole- 
some exercises of mental improve- 
ment. The Christian minister, hav- 
ing undertaken a solemn obligation 
to maintain the cause of his Crea- 
tor and Redeemer in the world, 
justly conceives himself bound to 
devote much of his time to the stu- 
dy of the Scriptures, and to those 
stores of varied knowledge which 
may be made to contribute to its 
explication. But study is of an en- 
grossing nature: it implies intent 
application of mind to one particu- 
lar object. Now it is scarcely pos- 
sible that the intellectual powers 
can remain long in a state of excite- 
ment, without weakening, more or 
less, the influence of the spirit of 
the Gospel upon the affections. The 
habit, for instance, of religious 
watchfulness, cannot remain unim- 
paired in a mind abandoned to the 
enthusiasm of research and the glow 
of literary composition, The first 
danger, therefore, which appears to 
beset the path of the theological stu- 
dent, is that of mistaking the no- 
tions which reading has produced 
in the understanding, for those 
practical convictions which must 
emanate from the heart. He may 


suppose, that, while he is barely 
accumulating ideas, he is implant- 
ing habits and feelings: he may mis- 
take divinity for religion, -and lose 
sight of the inward essence of 
Christianity in its external accom- 
paniments. 

Another of those snares by which 
the young divine is environed, ari- 
ses from a propensity to vain-glory. 
There is a high pleasure in the pur- 
suit and acquisition of knowledge 
—a pleasure greatly augmented by 
literary habitss—and this is perhaps 
naturally attended by a certain self- 
satisfaction, which a man: derives 
from the consciousness of gradually 
rising in the scale of rational being. 
Now this gratification is intoxica- 
ting to the natural mind, and is se- 
riously at variance with the tone of 
spiritual feeling. In the eagerness 
of grasping at the phantom of a 
name on earth, the substantial prin- 
ciple of ‘‘doing all for the glory of 
God” is too often forgotten. Ma- 
ny seem to suppose that the attain- 
ment of a religious frame of mind is 
a cheap and easy thing, while they 
regard literary fame as the produce 
of labour and the meed of talent; 
but they forget that the glory of 
mere learning must soon fade away, 
while the graces of the Christian 
character will ‘‘shine as the sun for 
ever and ever.” These remarks 
may, perhaps, be chiefly applicable 
to these whose paramount object is 
the applause of men; but the dan- 
ger which they point out is also in- 
cident to the fearless and conscien- 
tious investigator of truth. The 
zeal of inquiry, and the triumph of 
discovery, may too easily become 
inconsistent with that humble and 
circumspect temper of mind which 
befits the condition of a pilgrim in 
an enemy’s country. An inordi- 
nate thirst, also, for knowledge, 
may be allowed to degenerate into 
the pursuit of fable and conjecture, 
and tempt, even those who are call- 
ed to the sacred office of speaking 
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to the souls of their hearers, to make 
edification subservient to the glitter 
of rhetoric and the subtilties of sci- 
ence. 

There is yet another danger ap- 
plicable to the situation of candi- 
dates for the Christian ministry. 
Although learning is, pao 
speaking, not merely an ornament, 
but even a buttress to a church; and 
though the cultivation of it, under 
proper restrictions, is both a ration- 
al and useful recreation to the clergy; 
yet it is not the avocation to which, 
in the Ordination Service, they 
have solemnly vowed to dedicate 
their time and talents. The influ- 
ence of literature in succouring the 
souls of men, is at best but indirect: 
that of scriptural preaching, zea- 
lous exhortation, affectionate re- 
proof, and holy example, is-direct 
and tangible. Now there is some 
danger that young men, bringing to 
their parishes a large fund of aca- 
demical opinions and habits—fur- 
nished rather with the artillery of 
controversy than with the peace- 
ful implements of the pastoral office, 
and accustomed rather to contend 
with the ambitious and to dispute 
with the learned, than to carry con- 
solation and knowledge into the 
humble dwellings of poverty and 
ignorance—may be induced to 
shrink from the more homely parts 
of the ministerial function. The 
transition from the subtleties of the 
schools to the lisping accents of 
childish simplicity, from the sha- 
dowy phantasies of polite literature 
to the awful realities of a dying 
bed, is almost too abrupt to permit a 
hope that the powers, intently em- 
ployed upon the former, can be at 
once, and successfully, brought to 


cannot be efficiently discharged un- 
less the mind brings to their exer- 
cise the habit of familiarly study- 
ing the wants, manners, and opin- 
ions of the poor and uninstructed; 
of acquiring an ability for simple, 


yet pointed, discourse upon reli- 
ious subjects: above all, patient 
orbearance, persevering hepe, and 
watchful self-discipline; fervent and 
continual prayer; and careful refer- 
ence to the facts, sentiments, and 
language of the sacred volume., 
Now these are objects which de- 
mand much time and attention, in 
addition to that occupied in the di- 
rect discharge of the pastoral duties; 
and this time and attention must be 
borrowed frem that which we are 
tempted to lavish upon the fascina- 
ting pursuits of human learning. 
Allusion has already been made 
to the study of Scripture; but this 
is a point too important to deserve 
a merely transient notice. The sur- 
passing claims of the Oracles of 
Truth upon our time and faculties, 
are too apt to be rivalled by those 
of general learning and polemic 
theology. The multiform produc- 
tions of our prolific press, especial- 
ly those of the periodical kind, are 
permitted to consume too many val- 
uable hours: as confections, fitted 
only to stimulate a sickly appetite, 
are sometimes substituted for a sim- 
ple aliment which invigorates the 
system.. Inthe Bible, not only the 
best and safest, but a fully suffi- 
cient, model is afforded, for private 
devotion, for exhortation, and for’ 
Apostolical preaching. From the 
spirit-stirring description contain- 
ed in Scripture, of conversion, faith, 
and holiness, we may repair, with- 
out any violent t-ansition, to scenes 
where those graces of the Christian 
life must form the subject of our 
admonitions. From the alarmin 
pictures therein presented, of death, 
resurrection, and judgment, we 


_ may naturally pass to the dwellings 
bear upon the latter. Such duties 


of those to whose eyes they must 
speedily be realized. Let our best 
hours of leisure, then, be devoted 
to the study of this volume; and let 
every other be regarded. in a mere- 
ly supplementary light. 

Dangers, however, there are, from 
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which the laborious investigator of 
Scripture itself cannot hope to be 
entirely exempted. It is incident 
to great and general truths, that 
they may be tortured into a seem- 
ing conformity with various and 
conflicting opinions; and this is more 
especially true of those which re- 
late to elevated and mysterious 
subjects—to the Divine nature, to 
unfulfilled prophecy, to eternity 
and the invisible world. It is not 
surprising that themes like these 
should have employed, above all o- 
thers, the reason and imagination of 
mankind from the earliest ages; nor 
is it unnatural that speculations of 
such a character should acquire a 
deep colouring from human preju- 
dice and passion. The Biblical stu- 
dent is peculiarly liable to be be- 
guiled into these fascinating, though 
too often dangerous, tracks of re- 
search; for it is with matters of this 
nature that he is conversant in the 
pulpit, in discourse, and in his elos- 
et. While, therefore, he devotes 
his days and nights to the study of 
the sacred volume, let him beware, 
lest, in the heat of the argument or 
composition, he should be tempted 
to darken that which it is his pro- 
vince toillustrate, and pervert that 
which he has undertaken to enforce. 
In the present constitution of hu- 
man nature, controversies are some- 
times unavoidable. Enemies to re- 
ligion and revelation will appear in 
every age; difficulties will be start- 
ed, which demand an answer; and 
differences of opinion will arise, 
which require discussion. The 
scoffer must be silenced. the trea- 
cherous friend unmasked, the weak 
in faith established: but let the con- 
troversialist remember that he 
treads upon the verge of a preci- 
pice: he is continually solicited to 
transgress the rules of decorum and 
Christian temper, or even to lose 
sight of truth and edification in an 
ambitious struggle for victory. Po- 
lemical pursuits: in general, more 
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especially where the contest is of a 
minute and personal nature, present 
an easy and alluring path, in which 
transient distinction may often be 
cheaply purchased;—a distinction 
sufficient to dazzle and elate the in- 
experienced mind, but far from ad- 
equate to lay the foundation of a so- 
lid and permanent remembrance. 
Individuals are often called out of 
obscurity by a religious controver- 
sy, which throws a momentary 
lustre upon names that would never 
have appeared conspicuous in the 
light of truth and reason; but such 
candidates for fame are often even- 
tually outstripped by the more pa- 
tient and humble labourer in the 
field of sacred science, who stu- 
died not the applause of men, but 
only duty and utility. 

But there is another danger, to 
which the student of Scripture is 
frequently exposed. <A — to 
tion of valuable time is lavished by 
many unnecessarily, upon the de- 
tails of language or chronology. It 
is well that a few minds, of extra- 
ordinary application and acuteness, 
should have applied themselves to 
these pursuits: useful light is thus 
occasionally thrown upon the ob- 
scurities of the sacred volume, and 
a way laid open for larger and more 
edifying researches: but if some- 
thing has been gained by attention 
to these branches of knowledge, 
may not more in some instances, 
have been lost? May not under- 
standings which might have attain- 
ed to strength and magnitude upon 
a diet more generous, ‘have become 
stunted in their growth by long re- 
strictions to this meagre aliment? 
And is it not found, that when the 
mind has been long and intently 
devoted to the elucidation of a date 
or the restoration of genealogy, it 
cannot readily amplify itself for the 
admission of those images which 
bear a relation to the warfare and 
the prospects of the Christian? 

Lastly: the prevalence of imagi- 
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nation is not unlikely to endanger 
the religious equipvise of the mind. 
There are, perhaps, few persons, of 
a susceptible temperament, over 
whom the season of youth has pass- 
ed without awakening some glow of 
poetical feeling; and the 2 a 
student may find, that when this 
spring is touched it may unlock to 
his view treasures well fitted for 
the noblest purpose of song. But 
this pursuit, like many others which 
result from choice rather than duty, 
is liable to absorb the whole mind; 
and may perhaps beguile us farther 
from the practical duties of life than 
even the profound researches of 
science: and there is this addition- 
al evil, that whereas science invi- 
gorates the mind, poetry has a ten- 
dency to soften and enervate it. 
The language of Scripture is indeed 
in the highest sense poetical, and a 
fervid-mind may naturally catch a 
portion of its lofty enthusiasm; but 
those passages which most directly 
relate to the great doctrines and 
duties of our holy profession; those 
which seem most replete with “doc- 
trine, reproof, and instruction in 
righteousness;”’ are, for the most 
part, upon a level with the under- 
standings of babes in knowledge. 
If the style of the Bible has a po- 
etical character, it is no less remark- 
able for its simplicity, and_ its 
adaptation to the Wants and purpo- 
ses of human nature. ‘The Chris- 
tian minister should therefore be- 
ware, lest he make those stirling 
qualities subservient to a style of 
thought or composition by which 
the imagination may be allured and 
the passions excited, without any 
of thene sacred impressions upon 
the heart which might become the 
means of its aati 
Upon the whole, while we do no 
violence to the natural bent of our 
understandings, it may be desirable 
to avoid an exclusive addiction to , 
any particular branch of knowledge. 
By such a restricted line of study 
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the capacity of the mind becomes 
narrowed, and that enlargement of 
spirit is impeded which is an im- 
portant auxiliary in becoming ‘‘all 
things to all men, that we may save 
some.”” The preceding remarks 
may be superfluous to those who 
are possessed with an earnest anxi- 
ety to place the pursuits of science 
on their true foundation; who have 
been enabled to mortify the desire 


of advancement and the love of . 


praise, in their zeal for the Divine 
glory and an anxiety to rescue the 
souls of men from that perdition in- 
to which they- are rushing. Leta 
minister once acknowledge these 
for his paramount principles of ac- 
tion, and he can scarcely be liable 
to errors injurious to the eternal in- 
terests of himself or of others; but 
if these be wanting, it is to be fear- 
ed the soundest judgment and the 
utmost diligence will be no securi- 
ty against the perils by which he is 
environed. He may avoid, indeed, 
a fallacy in argument, or a defect 
in taste; he may become a skilful 
polemic, a sublime poet, or an elo- 
sent preacher; he may even per- 
orm many duties of an active par- 
ish priest; he may make a conspic- 
uous figure among the most splen- 
did works of charity; but he will be 
deficient in that character which 
can alone survive the ordeal of the 
final judgment. 

It is highly important to keep 
distinct the literary: and the spirit- 
ual character. The first is form- 
ed by habits the cultivation of which 
is rather opposed, than otherwise, 
to the growth of the latter. Its aim 
is too commonly to indulge a vain- 
glorious temper, or to refine the 
enjoyments of the present life. But 
the foundations of the spiritual char- 
acter must be laid deeply in humil- 
ity, self-denial, and the love of 
God: its influence must embrace 
the future and invisible world: its 
aim must be to relax those fetters 
which bind us to the things of sense 
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and time; and its fruit is everlasting 
glory. It is evident, then, that 
these two courses of life cannot na- 
turally pursue the same direction. 
The former, if exclusively follow- 
ed, can never bring us nearer to 
the high prize of our calling; but 
the spiritual life is able, without any 
extraneous aid, to guide us in the 
way everlasting. Still, the litera- 
ry life may be usefully engrafted 
upon the spiritual: it may endow 
us with the means of extending to 
others the invaluable blessings of 
religion; of rendering its cause 
more honourable and triumphant in 
the world; and of explaining those 
Divine oracles to which it appeals. 
But in all these functions, learning 
must still remain subservient: it 
may take its place among those 
utensils of the sanctuary which are 
consecrated to the service of God, 
but it must not be placed upon the 
altar as an object of worship. 
A. R. C. 


a teal 
—— 


ON MR. FABER’S VIEW OF TRAN- 
SUBSTANTIATION. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


The doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion requires us to disbelieve the 
evidence of our senses in a case in 
which they are fully competent to 
judge. For in transubstantiation 
the judgment respects substances 
with which we are familiar; we 
know their qualities intimately: 
and, by the concession of Roman 
Catholics themselves, if these sub- 
stances were subjected to every 
known test—were they to be either 
superficially examined or chemical- 
ly analyzed— not the slightest dif- 
ference would be discovered in 
their states before and after conse- 
cration. If, then, these substances 
be essentially changed’ by the act 
of consecration—so that bread be- 
comes flesh, and wine becomes 
blood, and neither bread nor wine 
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any longer exist—the evidence of 
the senses has in this instance to- 
tally failed: can it, then, be infalli- 
bly true in any other given case? 
The argument which Protestants 
have triumphantly urged for the 
last two hundred years is, that it 
cannot: for no case can be imagin- 
ed which the senses are more fitted 
to decide upon than the case in 
question; and if deception in the 
one case be admitted, the possibil- 
ity of deception in every other fol- 
lows asa necessary consequence. 
To give a most important instance: 
we read that the Apostles, **by ma- 
ny infallible proofs,’? were convin- 
ced that the same Jesus who died 
upon the cross ‘‘shewed himself to 
them alive after*his passion.”? We 
are satisfied that they could not be 
deceived: we therefore, on their 
testimony, receive this great fact; 
and, holding that their evidence is 
sufficiently strong to establish its 
truth beyond dispute, we rest on it 
the whole superstructure of the 
Christian religion. But what evi- 
dence had the Apostles which could 
assure them that they were not de- 
ceived? ‘The evidence of the sen- 
ses—they saw him, they heard him, 
they handled him; and therefore 
they were assured it was he. Can 
any man point out a distinction be- 
tween their assurance and the as- 
surance of Protestants in the case 
of-the consecrated elements? We 
do not hesitate to receive the evi- 
dence of the senses of the Apostles, 
confirmed by mannifold testimo- 
nies, to the fact of Christ’s resur- 
rection, although it is contrary to 
ordinary experience: may we not, 
then, be permitted to credit our 
own senses, respecting the identity 
of substances which are every day 
submitted to their close examina- 
tion? A religion which refuses 
this permission, opens a door to uni- 
versal scepticism: it deprives men 
of all rational and consistent assu- 
rance of the truth of our holy faith, 
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nay, of the very existence of the 
world around us; and it is credibly 
reported to give rise to much secret 
infidelity among the outward mem- 
bers of the Papal church. 

I know of no attempt to give a 
straightforward answer to this over- 
whelming objection, except the fol- 
lowing. The belief of this doctrine 
is effected by a supernaturally in- 
fused faith; and therefore it is ex- 
cepted from the universal rule, 
which submits all other matters to 
the decisive cognisance of the sen- 
ses. But this answer implies a to- 
tal misconception of the nature and 
objects of a divinely infused faith. 
The work of saving faith is not 
to convinee the understanding of 
facts; but to incline so effectually 
the heart and the will that they em- 
brace and appropriate the conse- 
quences which, flowing from those 
facts, affect ourselves. That God 
loves his rebellious creature, man; 
that his love caused him to send his 
blessed Son to die on the cross for 
his redemption; that the gift of the 
Holy Spirit was thereby purchased 
for him, and the way of salvation 
made straight before him; cannot 
be denied, by any who will candid- 
ly examine the evidence, founded 
on the plainest testimony of the sen- 
ses, in their favour. But to follow 
out these principles into their con- 
sequences—to accept with humili- 
ty and thankfulness the salvation 
thus freely offered; to renounce all 
hope of acceptance through our own 
righteousness, and to trust unre- 
servedly to the merits and: righte- 
ousness of Christ; deliberately to 
choose heaven for our portion, and 
to reject mammon; steadfastly and 
consistently to persevere in a pure 
and self-denying life—is the migh- 
ty work of a divinely inspired faith: 
no agent is able to achieve it in us 
and for us, except the Holy Spirit. 
But, then, it is a work about which 
the senses are not conversant; nor 
should we advance one step towards 
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those tempers and_ dispositions 
which it is the great object of the 
Gospel to create anew in the chil- 
dren of God, although we aap a 
citly acquiesced in the doctrine that 
every sense is mystified, and inca- 
able of distinguishing truth from 
alsehood and that the lying won- 
ders, to which our ignorant forefa- 
thers gave easy credence, are daily 
repeated before our eyes. 

Having disposed, then, of this 
apology for the doctrine, we may 
safely rest assured that transub- 
stantiation cannot be true, because 
it neutralizes every imaginable evi- 
dence on which the common sense 
of mankind builds: the certainty of 
every imaginable thing respecting 
which we possess the capability of 
forming a judgment. 

To this extravagant demand on 
our credulity we may look with 
some degree of hope, as suggesting 
the application ofa principle which, 
in skilful hands, will overthrow the 
dominion of the Church of Rome in 
the heart of many an uneducated, 
yet sensible, man. Such a person 
cannot judge of the testimony of 
the Fathers: and as to the interpre- 
tation of Scripture, he may feel in- 
clined to acquiesce in the dictation 
of those to whom he has from infan- 
cy been taught to look up with re- 
verence and faith. But in the use 
of his senses he has ever been in the 
practice of judging for himself, and 
the happy moment may arrive when. 
he will apply them to this false 
doctrine, and cast off the intolera- 
ble spiritual oppression which in- 
sists on its right to stultify them. 

With such a conviction of the 
force and importance of this well- 
established argument, it is a mat- 
ter of deep regret to me to find that 
the acute and learned Mr. Faber 
has gone out of his way, in his late 
controversy with the Bishop of 
Strasbourg, to notify his formal 
surrender of it; and I beg leave, in 
common with many other members 
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of the Protestant Chutch, to enter 
a protest against his decision. [ 
refer to his ‘*Difficulties of Roman- 
ism,” p. 54; and to his ‘**Supple- 
ment,” p. 44. 

It was not till the publication of 
the Supplement that [ was aware 
of the extent of the concession 
which the former work was intend- 
ed to convey. The author howev- 
er, having himself declared it, I do 
not hesitate to affirm that he has 
not correctly stated the argument 
which he wishes to resign as incon- 
clusive. It is not on the ground of 
“impossibility,” that the objection 
to transubstantiation is mainly sup- 
ported. No one denies the ‘‘possi- 
bility”? of practising deceptions on 
our own senses. The Almighty 
Being who made us would doubt- 
less be able, in point of mere pow- 
er, to sport with the perceptions pf 
his creatures. But can we believe 
that he will do so? that he requires 
us under the most dreadful pen- 
alty to believe; and at the same 
time, and on the very occasion 
when he does so require us, con- 
founds the faculties on the assu- 
rance of which (according to the 
laws which he has impressed on 
our nature) all certainty must be 
built? In the firmness with which 
the negative of this question is 
maintained, I perceive no ‘‘repre- 
hensible want of good manners,” no 
‘stone of presumptuous loftiness,” 
no ‘desertion of the true field of 
rational and satisfactory argument.” 
Mr. Faber argues, that ‘‘the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation is a ques- 
tion not of abstract reasoning, but 
of pure evidence;” and _ therefore 
‘swill ever contend, that, 1F reveal- 
ed in Scripture, he is prepared to 
receive it with entire prostration of 
mind,” because ‘‘Scripture is the 
infallible word of God.”” Muchas 
I respect the piety and humility of 
this sentiment, cannot refrain 
from asking him, on what ‘‘evi- 
dence,”? independent of the senses, 
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we’ can attain to the belief that 


_**Scripture is the infallible word of 


God?” 

Even in the Supplement, Mr. 
Faber, in referring to Tillotson and 
Bennet, has not given the exact 
colour under which the argument is 

resented by, those writers. Ashe 

as not referred to particular pas- 
sages, 1 must limit my assertion to 
what I have myself been able to find 
in their respective works. So far 
from confining themselves to the 
single proposition that transubstan- 
tiation contradicts the evidence 
which actually conveys to us the 
assertion that transubstantiation is 
true, Ido not even once meet with 
that assertion specifically made. It 
is, indeed, one out of innumerable 
instances which might have been 
adduced of the inconclusiveness of 
all arguments in favour of transub- 
stantiation; and therefore, perhaps, 
Mr. Faber considers it as virtually 
involved ‘in the general assertion 
that transubstantiation is incompa- 
tible with the certainty of any 
thing. By bringing forward Til- 
lotson and Bennet’s general argu- 
ment in this limited form, Mr. Fa- 
ber has weakened the impression it 
is calculated to make. It seems as 
though they were not aware of its 
leading to the hypothetical denial 
of the truth of Christianity, and as 
though Mr. Faber had diseover- 
ed this tremendous consequence. 
Hence a doubt would arise whether 
they would have urged their argu- 
ment if such a consequence had pre- 
sented itself to their minds. In 
truth, however, the awful dilemma, 
that if we cannot trust our senses in 
the material of the blessed Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, the truth 
of Christianity itself is incapable 
of demonstration, is the very pith 
of their argument*; and it is strange 


* “What certainty can we have of the 
truth of the Christian religion, if our sen- 
ses may generally deceive us?..... ow 
can a man know that any miracle is 
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therefore, that Mr. Faber should 
deem that he has logically over- 
thrown it. His intended demon- 
stration of the unsoundness of their 
arguatent begins thus: ‘It will not 
be denied, that the existence of the 
doctrine in the modern Church of 
Rome, may be demonstrated by 
sufficient historical testimony.” 
Now, suppose a man to arise per- 


wrought, if his senses may not generally 
be trusted?”?—Bennet’s Confutation of 
Popery, p. 88. 

*‘T ask, whether it be reasonable to im- 
agine that God should make that a part 
of the Christian religion which shakes the 
main external evidence and confirmation 
of the whole?”—Tillotson’s Discourse 
against Transubstantiation, vol. i. 314; 
folio edition of 1714. 
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verse enough to deny this, how is 
he to be convinced or confuted, ex- 
cept by an appeal to his senses? 
But surely Mr. Faber will not re- 
quire us to acknowledge, that an 
appeal to the senses on one point 
proves incontrovertibly that they 
are not to be trusted ae 

. B. 


In the preceding paragraph is a pas- 
sage which approximates to Mr. Faber’s 
statement of his argument; but yet is ve- 
ry distinct from it. ‘Supposing that the 
Bible contained the very,same words'‘as 
the Decree of the Council of Trent, how 
could any man prove to me that the words 
are in the Bible, by clearer evidence or 
stronger argument than I can prove to 
him that bread and wine after consecra- 
tion are bread and wine still?” 
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When passions dire this heart assail, __ 
And strength and hope and courage fail, 
While through the clouds that intervene 
A Father’s face is darkly seen, 

How blest thy promise, Lord, to me, 
That ‘As my day, my strength shall be.’ 


Should keen affliction fill my eye, 
And sorrow drink my spirit dry, 

Do Thou my rising fears control, 
Thou, the sure Refuge of my soul! 
Blest Saviour! speak, and say to me, 
‘As is thy day, thy strength shall be.’ 


If in this vale of tears below, 

Exempt from trials, sorrow, woe, 

My daysin peace serenely glide, 

Still keep me ever near thy side; 

And may I firmly trust in Thee, 

That ‘as my day, my strength shall be.’ 
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Review. 


Christian Charity explained, or the influ- 
ence of Religion upon Temper stated; 
in an exposition of 1 Cor. xiii. By 
Joun Ancett James, Author of the 
Christian Father’s Present, etc. 12mo. 
pp. 283.. J. Leavitt, New-York; and 
Crocker & Brewster, Boston: 1829. 


In the preface of the work here 
announced, the author has the fol- 
lowing sentiment: ‘*Too much has 
not been said, and cannot be said, 
about the doctrines of the gospel; 
but too little has been said, and is 
said and thought, about the spirit 
of the gospel.” In this sentiment, 
we most fully concur. And we 
would take occasion, at the com- 
mencement of these remarks, to 
suggest particularly to those who 
are engaged in the investigation of 
moral and religious subjects,— 
whether, while they remit none of 
their ardour in-their search after 
truth, and none of their intellectu- 
al effort for the amplest possible 
developement in defence of it, they 
would not be rendering an impor- 
tant service to the cause of truth 
itself, by exercising a cautious and 
ceaseless regard to the practical 
influence of their investigations on 
the culture and improvement of the 
heart. This, if desirable at all, is 
more especially so, in reference to 
important theological discussions. 
When, for example, inquiry is made 
into the nature of our moral rela- 
tions to God, or to one another; or 
into the ground of moral obligation, 
and the foundation of human reward 
and punishment at the tribunal of 
perfect justice and rectitude to which 
we are all advancing, it is very 
evident that our inquiries relate to 
matters of deep and overwhelming 
interest—to matters which may 
stand in an intimate connection 
with the life or death of our souls. 
And yet, it is possible to discuss 
them in a way of cold, unfeeling 
speculation, as mere questions of 


philosophy; or what is still worse, 
with a warmth of temper which is 
generated by the desire of establish- 
ing our views as true, and of secu- 
ring to ourselves the palm of victo- 
ry, against those who may happen 
te dissent from us. In any inqui- 
ry, even after so precious a thing 
as truth itself, it seems to us thata 
most wakeful regard is to be had to 
the temper of heart, with which 
such inquiries are. conducted; and 
also to the influence which they are 
adapted to exert on the feelings of 
others, for whose benefit they were 
intended, or under whose notice 
they may chance to fall. 

It is in this point of view, as 
much, perhaps, as in any other, 
that we conceive the author of the 
volume now before us, has perform- 
ed a very acceptable service to the 
cause of truth itself, by the amia- 
ble and excellent spirit which he 
has displayed in his work, and 
which he has sought to transfuse in- 
to the minds of his readers.. As 
much, we say, as in any others be- 
cause, whatever may be the merits 
of his work when viewed as a sim- 
ple developement of truth, and ad- 
dressed to the understanding,—and 
they are certainly not small in this 

oint of view,—we regard the pub- 
ication as peculiarly valuable, and 
in some respects as peculiarly sea- 
sonable too, on account of the 
beautifully simple and lovely spi- 
rit which it breathes on every page. 
If it could be said of Addison’s 
Spectator, that it added even more 
to the happiness of the nation than 
to its literature, by the tranquili- 
zing and softening influence of its 
spirit upon the feelings of its read- 
ers, the remark is true in a much 
higher sense when applied to such 
productions as those of Mr. James, 
and particularly to the one now 
under review. 

After what we have already said 
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in commendation of the work, it 
would be almost superfluous to add, 
that our perusal of it has been attend- 
ed with high gratification through- 
out; and, in some parts of it, with e- 
motions of sincere gratitude to the 
author, for having given it to the 
world through the medium of the 
press, after it had been delivered 
to his congregation in the form of 
discourses from the pulpit. But, 
the object of this article, more 
particularly, is to commend the 
subject of the book, rather than the 
book itself, to the attention of our 
readers. They will read it, we 
hope, for themselves, and save us 
the trouble of transferring to our 
pages many extracts from it. May 
they so read it, as to imbibe much 
of its distinctive spirit, not as a 
feeling which is to pass away when 
the book is laid aside, but as an es- 
tablished and permanent and con- 
trolling temper of heart, to be car- 
ried with them into all the future 
concerns of life, and to exercise 
its purifying and peaceful influence 
far beyond the limits of their brief 
sojourn on earth! 

To those of our readers who‘have 
not as yet had access to this vol- 
ume, the subjoined brief synopsis 
of its contents, and the few ex- 
tracts which may hereafter be in- 
troduced in the course of these re- 
marks, will furnish some idea of the 
general character of the work.— 
The subject of the entire work is 
that charity or love, of which so 
beautiful a description is given by 
the Apostle Paul, in the chapter on 
which the work is founded. It is 
an extended commentary on that 
interesting text; containing much 
and various and powerful illustra- 
tion; and written in astyle of great 
vivacity, and, in many places, of 
great beauty. It is arranged into 
chapters on the following topics.— 
The occasion of Paul’s description 
and enforcement of christian chari- 
ty; the nature of charity; christian 
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love not to be confounded with that 
spurious candour which consists in 
indifference to religious truth and 
duty; the necessity of christian loves 
its properties; the meekness of love; 
the contentment; the humility; the 
decorum; the disinteredness; the un- 
suspiciousness; joy; candour; self- 
denial; permanence; pre-eminence; 
improvement of the subject. 

With this specification of the con- 
tents we pass from the work to the 
subject of which it treats; and shall 
suggest a few thoughts respecting 
the nature, and the pre-eminent 
importance of the temper here de- 
scribed; together with some of the 
means, by which it may be most 
cbcooastilty promoted. 

I. When we speak of the nature 
of Christian love, or charity, we re- 
fer to a temper of mind, which is 
entirely distinct from any class of 
feelings which mankind generally 

ossess,—though such feelings may 
doubtless be more or less blended 
with it. We mean no form or mod- 
ification of natural self-love, as ex- 
isting antecedent to regeneration, 
and of course not implying the sur- 
render of the heart to God. Nor 
do we mean any of those instinct- 
ive feelings of commiseration, and 
sympathy, and kindness, towards 
one another, which belong to man- 
kind in their unregenerate charac- 
ter, and which consequently have 
no necessary connection with the 
smallest: degree of proper holy re- 
gard for God. Nor do we mean 
those feelings, which grow out of 
the domestic relations, or any natu- 
ral amiableness and suavity of tem- 
per, which men possess while un- 
renewed. Nor do we mean direct 
complacency in the character of 
God, or in that of his holy crea- 
tures; although this complacency in 
God, and in true holiness, whereso- 
ever it is found, is doubtless im- 
plied in, and is inseparable from, 
the love in question. That the 
apostle, in his description of chari- 
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ty, is not speaking of love to God, 
nor of love to christians as chris- 
tians, the whole chapter shows.— 
He is speaking of love to men, sim- 
ply as men. He is describing the 
operations and fruits of true benev- 
olence, when directed towards man- 
kind in their collective capacity; 
and as they were at that day, when 
almost the whole world lay in wick- 
edness. Still, the love to men of 
which he speaks, is that peculiar re- 
gard for their welfare; that distinct- 
ive desire of and delight in their 
happiness, which springs from none 
but christian principles; which looks 
forward to the eternal as well as the 
temporal well-being of its objects; 
which includes in its very notion 
of human happiness, and as essen- 
tial to it, the subjection of the will 
of the creature to the will of its 
great Creator. and Sovereign and 
Judge. Indeed, it is the peculiar 
characteristic of every holy affection 
that it arises out of a heart, which 
has been voluntarily given to God; 
that it proceeds from a soul, in the 
affections of which Jehovah has been 
enthroned. Zhis important. cir- 
cumstance,—the subjection of the 
human will to the will of God, the 
piving to him the throne in the 

eart,—produces an obvious and 
very striking change in all the sub- 
sequent feelings of that heart. Be- 
nevolence to men must now bea 
very different state of feeling from 
any which had previously existed 
in the same mind; so different as to 
be justly denominated another or 
new spirit. Desires for their hap- 


piness are now felt, and views of / 


the very nature of human happiness 
are now entertained, which were 
never felt or entertained before.— 
As the effect, and it is believed the 
necessary effect, of enthroning God 
in the affections of the heart, the 
subject of this change is led to look 
upon his fellowmen, not simply as 
they are allied to him by the ties of 
an earthly relationship; not merely 
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as they may happen to be members 
of the same family, or the same 
community, or as belonging to the 
same race with himself; but as crea- 
tures of God—subjects of his law 
and government, guilty, ruined, 
undone—hastening, not merely to 
the darkness of the grave, to be lost 
sight of and forgotten there, but to 
the darker and more dreadful re- 
compenses of an eternity beyond 
the grave—enjoying, yet a little 
longer, a season of mercy—and ur- 
ged by ten thousand considerations | 
to be reconciled to God—capable 
of a large amount of happiness— 
and exposed, imminently and hour- 
ly, in their native character, to a 
measure of merited suffering, which, 
to the eye of christian faith, is tru- 
ly appalling, and to the heart of 
dhietenn benevolence, is deeply 
painful. 

Now is it not manifest, that the 
regard for human happiness, or, in 
other words, the charity or- love, 
which looks in this manner on the 
moral condition, prospects, rela- 
tions and necessities of mankind, 
must be a very different thing from 
any natural sentiments of our hearts 
towards them, which we may dig- 
nify with the name of benevolence 
or love? Is there not a_ broad 
ground of distinction here, between 
natural and christian affection, be- 
tween common and evangelical be- 
nevolence? 

The nature, then, of christian 
charity, that which distinguishes it 
from all its spurious resemblances, 
consistsin the fact, that it springs 
rom a heart which has been given 
to God. On this point, we make ~ 
the following extract from the work 
before us. 


It (the charity of the Apostle) is found- 
ed upon and grows out of love to God. 
We are to love God for his own sake, 
and men for God’s sake. Our Lord has 
laid down this as the order and rule of 
our affections. We must “love God 


with all our heart and soul and mind,” 
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and then “our neighbour as ourselves.”’— 
Now there can be no proper religious 
affection for our neighbour, which does 
not spring out of supreme regard for Je- 
hovah: since our love to our neighbour 
must respect him as the offspring and 
workmanship of God. pp. 15, 16. 


Again; 


Let us then remember, that the beau- 
tiful superstructure of philanthropy which 
the apostle has raised in this chap- 
ter, has for its foundation a supreme re- 
gard for the great and blessed God.— 
The eternal kindness and sympathy; the 
most tender compassion, united with the 
most munificent liberality ; if it do not 
rest on the love of God, is not the tem- 
per here set forth,—is not the grace, 
which has the principle of immortality in 
its nature, and which will live and flour- 
ish in eternity, when faith and hope shall 
cease. Human excellence, however dis- 
tinguished, whatever good it may diffuse 
upon others, or whatever glory it may 
draw around itself, if it be not sanctioned 
and supported by this holy principle, is 
corruptible and mortal, and cannot dwell 
in the presence of God, nor exist amidst 
the glories of eternity; but is only the 
flower of the grass, which shall wither 
% in the rebuke of the Almighty. pp. 
17, 18. 


The principle here recognized, 
as distinguishing and identifying all 
the christian affections, is, we think, 
one of great importance; and one 
that ought to be carried round to 
all the varieties of human charac- 
ter, and all the emotions of the hu- 
man heart, and applied, as the 
grand decisive test of genuineness, 
to them all. Then, we are sure, 
much fewer instances of self-delu- 
sion on the most important of all 
subjects, would exist; and less fre- 
quent claims would be made, by 
pretenders within and without the 
church, to the peculiar character 
and hopes and happiness of the dis- 
ciples of Christ. But if love to God 
zs the foundation of all true evan- 
gelical love to manythe supporting, 
sanctifying principle of christian 
‘we cmiee 4 then those desires for 
1uman happiness, those kind but 
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vague sentiments of compassion 
which minds of a certain imaginative 
cast often feel, are totally different 
from genuine benevolence. In ma- 
ny instances, real distress, too plain 
and palpable to leave room for the 
imagination to throw around it her 
beautiful and captivating illusions, 
lies pining and neglected, unaided 
and unpitied, before the eyes of 
these sentimentalists. To the ac- 
tual traveller through the vale of 
tears, they are the priest. and the 


-Levite who pass by on the other 


side. This soft species of benevo- 
lent feeling has, however, the self- 
complacent gratification of think- 
ing what sacrifices it would make, 
what self-denials it would submit 
to, and what rare achievements in 
doing good it would perform under 
other and more favorable circum- 
stances; and we should have no 
heart to frown upon it for such im- 
aginings, since this is the only gra- 
tification which it can possibly en- 
Joy, if the consequences of such 
self-deception were not the ruin of 
the soul. 

2. In speaking of the ¢mportance 
of this heavenly. temper, all that we 
design is, to refer to its actual in- 
fluence on the best interests of man- 
kind; and to the delightful circum- 
stance that, in its own nature, its 
influence is unrestricted to the brief 
term of man’s abode on earth, but 
that it will continue to exist and 
diffuse its benign influence, far 
beyond the little scene on which 
man is here called to act. Faith 
and hope shall expire; tongues shall 
cease; knowledge shall vanish away; 
but trove will never fail. While 
there are sentient beings for its ob- 
jects, while the soul in which it re- 
sides is immortal, and God himself 
its great author and end shall live 
and reign; it will continue to spread 
around its blessed influences and, 
in doing so, to bring home to the 
bosom in which it dwells, a never- 
failing peace and joy. 
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It is important for us to cultivate 
many tempers, to acquire and cher- 
ish many feelings in the soul, which 
are adapted only to our present 
state of existence, and for the fur- 
ther exercise of which there will be 
no occasion, when a few short years 
shall have passed away. How much 
more inrportant, then, is it, to cul- 
tivate that divine temper, to seek 
after and acquire that permanent, 
unfading excellence of character, 
which is to throw over our whole 
future existence,: its sweet and en- 
nobling influence!—an influence 
unaffected by any change in our ex- 
ternal condition, and pure and 
peaceful in its own nature, as the 
blessed regions in which this tem- 
per, when it shall have attained its 
ripeness and perfection, is destined 
to find its proper, its eternal home! 
‘‘Charity never faileth.”? ‘This, 
we repeat, is a delightful consider- 
ation, amid the changes that are 
here taking place. When the ani- 
mal frame is sinking under the pow- 
er of disease, or yielding its viva- 
city and vigor to the torpor and 
debility of advancing years,—when 
that mysterious principle within us, 
which survives the hour of dissolu- 
tion, is about to disengage itself 
from its frail, dissolving tenements 
_ how delightful is it to reflect, that 
it is about to be endued with per- 
fect excellence; to put on perfect 
beauty; to be made perfect in love! 
Fear cast out forever—sinning and 
sorrowing at an end—hope lost in 
the enjoyment of good for which it 
had so long panted—faith turned to 
blessed vision—and love, not bare- 
ly the survivor, but the comprehen- 
sive principle, and sum, and sub- 
stance of all the graces, taking un- 
divided and everlasting possession 
of the soul. Were this only a 
creation of the fancy, who would 
not dwell upon it with ever fresh 
, delight? As a reality, then, sure 
as the truth of God; and,to the bo- 
som where-christian charity is en- 
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throned, so shortly to become a mat- 
ter of personal experience, how can 
it be other than a source of unspeak- 
able consolation and joy! But pass- 
ing by the permanence of this heay- 
enly virtue, and its glorious recom- 
pence beyond the tomb, let-us con- 
template its influence on the best 
interest of mankind in this life. 
Turn from the contemplation of a 
distant futurity. Shut the portals 
of the world of light and love. Seal 
up the prophet’s roll which tells of 
glorious things for Zion,—and let 
the influence of this divine virtue, 
on the affairs of this world only, be 
fairly estimated; and its value will 
be found to be exceeding great. 
This world, we need not say, ex- 
hibits to the calm, unprejudiced ob- 
servation of the christian philanthro- 
pist, a confused, and in many res- 
pects, a distressing and melancho- 
ly scene. Wave after wave of 
trouble and sorrow rolls over it in 
ceaseless undulation. And the 
chief cause, the elementary princi- 
ple, indeed, of all its confusion and 
disquietude, is to be found in the 
breast of man. There,—in the 
unhallowed passions ‘of ambition, 
and the greedy desire of gain, and 
the love of selfish, sordid pleasure, 
—lie the elements of nearlyvall the 
wide-spreading mischiefs which 
gather and thicken around us. 
There, wars originate, and strifes 
of every name. There, bitter ri- 
valships, little and great, commence. 
There, the innumerable clashings 
of private interest and national pol- 
icy take their rise. The root of 
bitterness is in the heart of man.— 
Thence the poisonous mischief is 
diffused, and there it must be met 
and subdued, if it be met and sub- 
dued atall. But how shall it be 
met and subdued there? Can the 
evil be corrected, and its suffering 
and sorrow and crime be dried up, 
in any way but by reaching and 
rectifying the heart itself? Unless 
the spirit of christian love be intro- 
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duced into the bosoms of men, 
and the native selfishness of the 
heart be made to give place, it is 
in vain to hope for ‘*peace on earth 
or good will tomen.” A thousand 
palliatives have been applied in eve- 
ry age; but the true and only effec- 
tual remedy has been overlooked. 
Mankind must be brought to love 
each other, with that affection which 
‘‘seeketh not her own” and is 
‘¢without dissimulation,”—*‘with a 
pure heart, and fervently.”2 This 
simple change effected, and what a 
host of evils would instantly vanish 
from the world! what an augmen- 
tation of human happiness would 
instantly take place! A new as- 
pect, serene, lovely, and delight- 
ful, would spread itself over the 
whole face of society. Man, wher- 
ever he met one of his kind, would 
meet a brother, each prepared for 
the mutual interchange of every 
kind office, and each finding his 
own happiness in promoting the hap- 
piness of others. In every family 
how would peace and Joy reign and 
triumph; and as the circle widened, 
from the family to the neighbor- 
hood, and from the neighborhood 
to the town or village, and from 
thence to the larger community, 
and to the whole race of human 
beings, how rich in moral beau- 
ty and loveliness would be the spec- 
tacle presented. The trumpet of 
war would be blown no more; nor 
the battle be gained on the high 
places of the field; nor ‘*garments 
be rolled in blood.”? Honour and 
glory would be sought and gain- 
ed on far different fields,—not the 
honour which cometh from men, 
but from God. Different laurels 
would bind the victor’s brow. God 
would be enthroned in the hearts of 
all, and peace, the inseparable at- 
tendant of love, would pervade and 
encircle His whole. happy family. 
On such a scene, we confess, we 
love to dwell. And we rejoice to 
believe, that the period is to arrive, 
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when this lovely scene will be fully 
realized. Even now, there is no- 


. thing visionary or romantic in the 


contemplation of it;it is but to look 
forward a little, and confide in the 

romises of Eternal Truth. God 
is faithful; and we are permitted to 
see enough, in the movements of 
his Providence at the present time, 
to warrant the:most pleasing anti- 
cipations for the future. The pre- 
parations for this desirable result 
are going forward. ‘The progress 
towards it is begun and advancing. 
Else, what mean these benevolent 
institutions, various in name but 
one in object, which are rising up 
on every side, and striking deeper 
their roots, and spreading wider 
their branches over the community, 
from year to year? What means this 
spirit of faith and hope in the living 
God, which, not confined to the pla- 
ces of our pilgrim father’s sepul- 
chres, has gone out through the 
length and breadth of the land; and 
which, in the specific form of sup- 
plication for the pouring out of the 
Spirit of grace, and of combined 
exertion to promote revivals of re- 
ligion, has passed over the ocean, 
and is now so happily taking root 
and producing its kindred fruits 
there? 

But, aside from intimations of 
this kind, so grateful to the good 
man’s heart in his anticipations of 
the future; is there any thing in the 
nature of the case itself, even when 
most rigorously examined, which 
in reference to the end in view, 
looks like hoping against hope? 
The simple principle wanted is love. 
This cause alone is adequate to the 
production of the whole mighty ef- 
fect. The eradication of selfish- 
ness, and the introduction of mutu- 
al love into the hearts of men foun- 
ded upon love to God, is what is 
needed to pour a tide of peace and 
happiness over the earth. And is 
it chimerical to hope, that mankind, 
enlightened by the doctrines of 
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christianity and by the spirit of 
God, and painfully instructed by 
the history of the past, will one day 
come to perceive generally the de- 
sirableness of this temper; to feel 
the need of it; to seek to acquire its 
and, through the blessing of Hea- 
ven, asalle to be brought under 
its influence. If we do not deny 
to man wholly the character of a 
free moral agent, ought he not to 
be urged unceasingly to the acqui- 
sition of this temper? And is it 
weakness to hope, or credulity to 
believe, that it will yet become the 
reigning principle of human con- 
duct throughout the whole earth? If 
this hope is chimerical, let it be 
shown to be so. -If not, then is eve- 
ry christian,—every real friend of 
humanity, called upon, each in his 
own sphere and circumstances, to 
put in requisition his every and ut- 
most exertion, to fill the earth with 
the spirit and the fruits of christian 
benevolence. 

3. In respect to the particular 
means, which are best adapted to 
this end, we will enter into no 
philosophical argument about the 
nature and susceptibilities of the 
mind. It is enough for us to know, 
that our Maker has required us to 
love both himself and our neighbor; 
and to do what we can, to produce 
and foster this disposition in others. 
The subject, we conceive, is much 
more practical, so far as the attain- 
ment of the real object is concern- 
ed, than it has by many been 
thought to be. And we believe, 
that if it had been considered more 
practically, and less theoretically 
and philosophically, the failure in 
the effect sought, would have been 
proportionately less. 

Here we would suggest a few sim- 

le queries, and our readers will al- 
lens them what weight they deserve. 

First, do the churches of Christ, 
and the ministers of Christ, appreci- 
ate as they should, the relative im- 
portance of that meek, humble, a- 





miable, patient, and yet eminently 
active and beneficent grace, of 
which we have been speaking? Is 
there not too generally now, as 
there was among the Corinthians, 
undue importance attached to gifts, 
that is, to mere intellectual endow- 
ments and acquisitions, as compa- 
red with the qualities of the heart? 
We revere exalted talents, when 
they are consecrated to the service 
of God and mankind. But, is there 
not danger of — them out of 
their proper place? If not, what 
did Paul mean by “the more excel- 
lent way,” of which he has given 
us at once so beautiful an exposi- 
tion, and so conclusive an argu- 
ment, in his chapter on charityr— 
Why does he lay so much stress on 
this temper; and that too, while ad- 
dressing himself to a society of 
christians, gifted of heaven as few 
other men have ever been; among 
whom were the extraordinary en- 
dowments of tongues, prophecy, in- 
terpretation, discerning of spirits, 
etc. in full exercise? And is not 
the danger here alluded to, some- 
thing more than hypothetical? Is 
it not too true in fact, that chris- 
tian love, the sole, unfading excel- 
lence of character, according to St. 
Paul, zs postponed, in value and 
importance, to intellectual distinc- 
tions? We hope we shall not be 
misunderstood. There is some- 
thing in splendid talents, in strong 
reasoning powers, in a rich imagi- ° 
nation, which knows how to adorn 
every thing that it touches; in are- 
fined taste, a clear and profound 
judgment, commanding eloquence, 
and superior knowledge and wis- 
dom, which we cannot but admire. 
And still, we must be allowed to 
think, that the humblest, least gift- 
ed individual, whose heart is. the 
abode of christian love, who looks 
abroad upon mankind, with less in- 
telligence indeed, but witha benev- 
olence commensurate with his 
knowledge of their wants; and who 
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desires and prays and labours, in 
the sphere which providence has as- 
signed him, to be instrumental in 
augmenting the sum of human vir- 
tue and human happiness, is enti- 
tled to a warmer sentiment of ap- 
plause, than is due the most shining 
talents and acquirements, when un- 
associated with this temper of heart. 
Is it not important, then, that, first 
of all, there should be a higher 
place assigned to a right temper, 
than is commonly assigned to it; 
and that merely intellectual gifts, 
and external distinctions, should 
be placed relatively lower, in our 
estimation of them? 

Again, would it not be well for 
the cause of christian philanthropy, 
if relatively more were done also, 
to produce and cherish and invigo- 
rate a right temper of heart? We 
do not wish to see /ess done for the 
purposes of simple instruction, and 
for the training and culture of the 
intellect. But we wish to see more 
done for the culture of the heart.— 
In every treatise on moral subjects, 
in every discussion of religious doc- 
trine, in the thousand reports, ad- 
dresses, and various ephemeral 
productions of the day, which the 
press is sending out over the land, 
—in the weekly ministrations of the 
pulpit, that ‘‘best support and orna- 
ment of virtue’s cause’’”—and in the 
ordinary intercourse of christians in 
private life, we wish to see a more 
studious regard for the cultivation 
of a right temper. On this point, 
we feel persuaded, there is much 
practical error. The labours of the 
pulpit, and the press, and the 
school-room, and the nursery, are 
directed disproportionately to the 
understanding, and too little to the 
heart. We have only to enter a 
well-conducted infant school, or a 
well-regulated domestic circle, in 
which the primary object of the sys- 
tem of mental discipline pursued, 
is the right management of the dis- 
positions and affections; and to no- 


tice the softening and subduing in- 
fluence of such a system of disci- 
pline on the little minds which are 
subjected to its operation, in order 
to be im — with the importance 
of it. r, to vary the illustration; 
—what is it that gives to books of a 
certain character such a charm; 
such a gentle, soothing, spell-like 
power of fascination over the bet- 
ter susceptibilities of the mind?— 
We refer to such books and tracts, 


however humble in their preten- 


sions, as those of Mrs. Sherwood, 
Mr. Richmond, Mr. James, and o- 
ther writers of a similar stamp.— 
And, to be still more specific,— 
what is it, which has given to the 
well-known and beautiful little 
tract, the ‘*‘Dairyman’s Daughter,” 
its wide circulation, its peculiar 
power to reach the heart, and its 
unequalled utility? Itis, chiefly, 
the spirit of delicate kindness and 
Jove running through it. It is not 
so much the simple detail of facts 
embodied in it, nor the simple exhi- 
bition of truth which it contains, as 
it is the eminently lovely spirit of 
the author, pervading and breathing 
through the narrative, and causing 
the reader to feel that he has come 
into contact with a mind of a singu- 
larly sweet and heavenly mould.— 
From conversing with writers of 
such a spirit, it is scarcely possible 
to rise, and go out into the world, 
and enter at once into the views 
and feelings of its gay, and thought- 
less, and busy tribes. Some inter- 
val of time must first elapse, during 
which the mind has leisure to throw 
off the impression it had received, 
and to revert to its previous and 
ordinary state. 

Further, unceasin a Lrg 
to God should be made, that, what- 
ever means are employed by human 
agency, for the end in view, He 
would be pleased to produce, 
through that agency, the lovely im- 
age of His own purity in the hearts 
of men. This exercise cannot be 
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too highly appreciated. This re- 
source is unfailing. There is some- 
thing in the very nature of this ex- 
ercise, aside from the direct effica- 


cy of the suppliant’s desires, pour- 


ed out in prayer into the ear of mer- 
cy, that is powerfully adapted to 
soften the temper, and to assimilate 
it to the purity of that blessed Be- 
ing, before whom it bows, and to 
the. serenity and peacefulness of 
that blessed world, with which it 
there seeks communion. 

We now take leave of the little 
volume which has given rise to these 
reflections. We have trespassed 
too long on the indulgence of our 


readers; but our estimate of the im- 
portance of the subject must be our 
apology. Itis ardently hoped, that 
the lovely and peculiarly christian 
temper, which is so persuasively 
recommended, and so beautifully 
exemplified, by the author of this 
little work, may be extensively pro- 
moted by its publication on both 
sides of the ocean; and that the 
writer will continue to instruct and 
edify the religious community, both 
in his own country and in this, and 
to disarm the irreligious of their 
prejudices against the gospel, by 
publications of a similar tendency. 
[Christian Spectator. 
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Acligions Kutelligeuce. 


ENGLAND). 
PrayeEr-Boox anv Homity Society. 

Issues of Books.—In the period intervening between the end of March 1828, and 
the same date in the present year, 12,650 bound books—i. e. Prayer-books and Ho- 
milies—have been issued by this Society; and 79,847 Tracts—being chiefly Homilies, 
with the addition of some copies of the Thirty-Nine Articles, the Ordination Servi- 
ces, and extracts from the Liturgy in foreignlanguages. The whole number of books 
issued by the Society, from the first, is as follows: of Prayer-Books, 167,630; and of 
its Tracts, 1,310,347. 

Issues of Books to Seamen.—The number of ships visited or revisited, in the rort 
oF LONDON, between April 1828, and the same month in 1829, is 1008. In these vi- 
sits, 833 Prayer-Books have been sold, at reduced prices, to Seamen; and 1000 co- 
pies of the Book of Homilies have been left, gratuitously, under the care of the res- 
pective commanders, for the use of the men employed in their vessels. The num- 
ber of ships visited in orHER Ports from which returns have been made, amounts to 
396; to the crews of which, 813 Prayer-Books have been sold at a small price, and 
289 copies of the Book of Select Homilies presented gratuitously. 

Prospect of increasing Observance of Divine Worship on Shipboard. 

The fact has been ascertained, that, of the 1008 commanders visited in the pont 
oF LONDON, only 142 regularly hold Divine Service on Board when the Sunday is 
spent at sea; while 252 do it but occasionally, and 614 entirely neglect it. 

When the commanders who omit this duty were willing to enter.into conversation 
upon the subject—and it may be fairly stated that but few have declined to do so—it 
commonly appeared that thoughtlessness; diffidence; or the idea that such a practice 
would be disagreeable to the men employed, were the cause of their neglecting to 
put this public honour on the Day of God: in some instances, indeed, a mistaken no- 
tion existed, that the difference of religious denominations among the members of 
the crew formed an insuperable barrier. In all these cases, mild and reasonable con- 
versation has been found very useful. ‘Some, who had never seen that the duty was 
incumbent on them, promised that it should be attended to for the future: others, 
who were diffident, have seemed to take courage; and, furnished with a Book of 
Homilies, with a view that one of the Sermons might be read after Prayers, have re- 
solved to make a beginning: those, who conceived that the men would not attend, 
have sometimes permitted the Agent, when he went to offer Prayer-Books among 
them for’sale, to ascertain the feelings of the crew on the subject; in all of which 
cases, the men have cordially expressed their willingness to attend, and in some in- 
stances their earnest desire that such opportunities of religious improvement should 
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be afforded them; scruples, also, and misapprehensions as to the use of furms, and 
fears of disagreement on the subject, have sometimes been removed. 

Of the commanders of vessels in orHER vorts, 39 hold Divine Worship when at 
sea, on the Sabbath, weather permitting; 65 do so occasionally; and the remaining 
292 have not yet adopted this salutary and important practice. In, these places, 
however, as in the Port of London, several of the masters, who hitherto had not held 
Divine Service on board their ships, expressed a willingness to attend to the daty in 
future, and purchased books. 

The Agents have been for the most part received kindly. The words of one cor- 
respondent on the sea-coast may be very properly used, as giving a correct speci- 
men of the general tenor of the communications which have been received:— 

**Although very few of the ships visited have prayers on board, there is evidently 
an improved disposition excited generally, both in the masters and their crews. The 
Homilies have been invariably received with thankfulness; and, in some instan- 
ces, with higher feelings. The fallow-ground is being broken up, and preparation 
made for more extended improvement.” [London Missionary Register. 





Cuurcn-or-Enetanp Tract Socrery. 

State of the Funds.—The Contributions amounted to 164/. 0s. 2d.; and the Sales 
to 246/. 2s. 1d. The Payments were 482/. 16s. 11d. 

Printing and Issues of Tracts. —The total number of Tracts published during the 
year amounts to 145,000; those issued have been 126,812; consisting of 110,120 by 
Sales in separate Tracts, 3981 sold in 157 bound Volumes, and 12,711 by Grants. 

New Tracts.—The New Tracts have been corfined to two of the Larger Series— 
‘*The Plague in London;” and **An Affectionate Address to Parents on the Duty of 
bringing up their Children in the Nurture and Admonition of the Lord;’’ and in the 
press, “A Clergyman’s Serious Address to Parents, on the Education of their Chil- 
dren, and the Advantages of a Sunday School:” also of the Tracts for Children and 
Sunday Schwols, ‘A Catechism on the Prophecies relating to the Messiah: for the 
Use of the upper Classes.” 

Necessity of exposing the Pretensions of Popery.—In surveying the moral and reli- 
gious aspect of this Country at the present moment, your Committee have not failed 
to remark, as one of the characteristic signs of the present day, the prodigious efforts 
which have been made, and are still making, by the friends of Popery, to propa- 
gate their pernicious tenets. 

A spirit of false liberality on matters of religion, disguised under the title of chari- 
ty, which has of late been rapidly gaining ground in this country, seems, in no in- 
considerable degree, to have favoured the attempt. Religion has been represented 
as a matter of speculation between the Creator and His creatures, on which every 
man is to decide according to the dictates of his conscience; and with which, there- 
fore, any human interference is unwarrantable. The inference which would natural- 
ly follow from such principles is, that all religious creeds are alike acceptable to God, 
if only a man be sincere in what he professes. It is no difficult matter to shew 
that this species of charity, falsely so called, has its source in the infidelity of the 
human heart; and finds but too ready an acceptance with those who are anxious to 
free themselves from the restraints of moral obligation, and to shelter themselves un- 
der the guise of liberality, in a total indifference as to any religion whatever. 

The advocates of Popery have not been negligent, in availing themselves of the 
advantage which this tone of feeling, supported by arguments in direct opposition 
to the plainest assertions of Scripture, has afforded them. Conscious indeed, as they 
must be, that error is mixed up with the system which they are labouring to extend; 
and.aware, also, that, by the very claim of infallibility which the Romish Church im- 
piously arrogates to itself, such error never can be corrected; they have dared to avow, 
that modes of faith are matters of trifling importance, and that the piously right and 
piously wrong may, at last, hope to enjoy an equal share of God’s favour and ac- 
ceptance. In perfect contradiction to the argument upon which they ground the 
right of the Romish Church to decree matters of faith, and to assume a universal au- 
thority as the only true Church, they would lead us to believe that it is, in many res- 
pects, materially changed from what it was during the dark ages—that its most idol- 
atrous ceremonies are become merely the’guides of devotion—that its spirit, which 
has been falsely represented as intolerant and persecuting, and which might once 
perhaps have been exasperated by the bitterness of its opponents, is now become 


what its designation expresses, caruoxic in the utmost latitude of that word—that it. 
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has accommodated itself to the improved state of civilization, in this and other nations 
and that, therefore, all barriers against its innovations, and all apprehensions of its in- 
creasing power, are unnecessary and groundless, 

Your Committee cannot but express their decided conviction, that such efforts as 
these cannot be viewed with indifference by those who are cordially attached to the 
Reformed Protestant Religion, as established in the cuurcu or ENGLAND. They feel 
that it is most important, that such misrepresentation should be refuted in a popular 
manner; and that the system of Idolatry, Superstition, and Error, of the very grossest 
kind, which is now defended and upheld in the Romish Church, should be exposed 
in a way calculated to inform the minds of the poor, whose ignorance on such subjects 
exposes them to be more readily led astray, by the sophistry and misrepresentation 
of Popish Emissaries. They hope, therefore—in addition to the Lives of the Mar- 
tyrs and some few Tracts of an anti-popish tendency, which now appear in the list 
of their publications—during the course of the present year, to increase the number 
of Tracts of that description; the circulation of which, they trust, may form, in some 
degree, a corrective to the pernicious opinions which have been so sedulously pro- 


pagated.—[Jdid. 


FRANCE. 
Protestant Missionary Society. 

Statel and Prospects of the Society—The Income of the Third Year, before stated 
to have been 34,370 francs, afterward declined: in the Fifth Year it was 23,756; but, 
in the Sixth, 1828-29, it rose to 31,382. There are now in connection with the So- 
ciety 86 Auxiliaries and Associations, besides 21 consisting of Ladies only. The La- 
dies take a very warm interest in the Society; and many occupy themselves in pre- 
paring useful and ornamental Work, to be sold for its benefit. 

The interest awakened in behalf of the object discovers itself in other’ways. Gra- 
tuitous Lessons in Medicine are given to the Society’s Students by a Medical Friend; 
and other friends devote a portion of time to the gratuitous instruction of them in 
Fnglish. The last Annual Meeting was more fully attended than any former: the 
spirit which prevailed throughout was most refreshing and heavenly, to a degree 
never felt before. This spirit is greatly cherished by Prayer Meetings on the First 
Monday in each month, which continue to be diligently attended, and are increasing 
in number and in influence. ‘ 

There is an evident and most beneficial re-action on the state of the Protestant 
Church in this country. In all those Churches where the Cause of Missions is taken 
up with spirit, the Ministers find more opening for the Word to the heart, and all 
other general objects of charity are more zealously supported. Hits 

The President gave the following satisfactory view of the union which prevails 
eo the Society, and of the sound and evangelical views on which it, is con- 

ucted: as 

Our communications with the Auxiliary Societies of the Departments are always 
highly satisfactory: on all sides we receive proofs of the intimate union which exists 
between.us andthem. Our various Societies of Ladies emulate one another in efforts 
to serve our Missions: we have witnessed, in the present year, striking proofs of their 
love for this Cause; and we have indeed daily evidence of this, in the interest with 
which they occupy themselves in the equipment of our Young Missionaries, 

I would not omit to say a word on the character,and spirit of our Society. 

Our Institution is founded exclusively on the Gospel, and the Salvation therein pro- 
claimed through Jesus Christ to sinners. It is from this Adorable Saviour, that we 
hope for help and blessing. It is He, whom we invoke as with God, and as Himself 
God. Our sole object is the propagation of His Word, and to employ for the attain- 
ment of this object all the means which He may condescend to grant us. We say, 
with St. Paul, We are not ashamed of the Gospel af Christ, for it is the power of God un- 
to salvation to every one that believeth. 

Missionary Institution —In the Fifth Year, there were Eight Students in the Socie- 
ty’s Institution, under the care of the Rev. J. H. Grand Pierre: one of them dying and 

another having withdrawn, there were Six only in the House at the last Anniversary. 
Of these, three were then appointed to enter on the First Mission of the Society 
among the.Heathen. 

Right candidates had offered themselvesfor admission into the Seminary, two only 
of whom remain under consideration, the offers of the rest having been declined. 
On this subject the Committee remark— 
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The course pursued herein by the Directors, which some persons may think too 
severe, will doubtless conciliate to them the confidence of all who judge that Piety 
alone is not sufficient to constitute a Missionary. ...An incompetent Missionary, a Mis- 
sionary who rises not up to the standard of his calling, uselessly consumes, perhaps 
through lengthened years, the gifts of Christian Charity: he injures the Cause of Mis- 
sions, by bringing it into discredit: he indisposes and prejudices the Heathen against 
his own labours and those of his successors; and thus he inflicts a blow the effects of 
which no one may be able to repair for generations to come, upon a Cause, which more 
reflection would have shewn him that he was incompetent to serve. 

It would, indeed, be unreasonable to open the career of Missions only to men of 
superior mind: the Committee have no such design; but they are fully persuaded 
that there are qualifications indispensable to the due discharge of the Missionary Of- 
fice, and that these qualifications are—solid and enlightened piety—a sound judg- 
ment—competent knowledge of himself and of the world—a mind sufficiently ma- 
tured and enlarged to comprehend all the chief circumstances inseparable from the 
Missionary Life, and of aptitude for the varied information which he will be expect- 
ed to acquire during five years of study in the Institution. ' 

Appointment of Three Missionaries to South Africa.—Of these three Young Men, 
two, Prosper Lemue and Isaac Bisseux, had been four years in the Seminary; the 
third, Samuel Rolland, had been two years: they had not, therefore, spent so much 
time in their preparation as is assigned by the general regulations of the Society; but 
the Committee have made an exception, and that with entire confidence in the men, 
in the case of their First Missionaries. Their Ordination took place, in the Church 
of ‘‘Filles-Saint-Marie,”” on Saturday the 2d of May; and they left Paris for London 
on the 8th of that month. ‘The Ordination was a scene of peculiar solemnity. As 
the act was the first of the kind in the French Protestant Church, some difficulties 
were anticipated; but none occurred. The President of the Consistory assisted: 
there were Twenty-nine Ministers present, Eighteen of whom took part in the act of 
Ordination, and all heartily concurred. 

These Young Men will enjoy the benefit of Dr. Philip’s counsel; but they are un- 
der the direction of the Society, and are wholly supported from its funds. The ulti- 
mate object of the Society is the establishment of Missions among the Heathen Tribes 
beyond the limits of the Colony, if it should please God to grant to it a firm footing 
within the Colony as a point of support to more distant labours. 

The President Admiral Count Ver Huell, thus speaks, in his opening Address at 
the last Anniversary, of the destination of these Missionaries: — 

At our last General Meeting, 1 apprised you that the Committee were endeavour- 
ing to find a First Station for our Missionaries. Wherever with this view we turned 
our attention, great, difficuities presented themselves; and we were in no small em- 
barrassment on the subject, when, on the suggestion of Dr. Philip, the protector of 
the Native Tribes at the Cape of Good Hope, the Committee were led to adopt the 
South of Africa as its first Missionary Station. 

It is worthy of observation, that, in the part of Africa whither our Young Brethren 
are proceeding, there is, at some distance from Cape Town, a number of families, de- 
scended from former French Refugees, who quitted their country and their home for 
the preservation of their Faith. The Dutch East-India Company granted thema 
considerable portion of land, where they formed for themselves a new country. God 
has blessed them, not only in granting the means of subsistence, but in surroundin 
them with many advantages: their thoughts often turn, however, toward the land of 
their ancestors; which gives us reason to hope that our Young Brethren will be re- 
ceived by them with kindred affection. 

Reasons for choosing South Africa as the First Station of the Society.—The Commit- 
tee thus state their reasons for the choice of the Station which they have made:—It 
would not have been prudent to expose to the dangers of an unhealthy climate the first 
Missionaries of the Society to the Heathen; nor would it have been expedient to aban- 
don them, young and inexperienced, in a new country not yet explored by Missiona- 
ries. Feeble as yet, and limited in its resources, the Society would have been justly 
censured if it had entered on its career in a country where the expenses would have 
exceeded its means. Moreover, besides the authority of the Divine Promises on 
which the Society rests, it was desirable to be able to support ourselves on Facts; and 
to be in a condition to prove to those who walk by sight and not by Faith, that the 
project which had been conceived was not chimerical, but that the Heathens which 
the Society sought to instruct in the knowledge of Christianity, had been proved to 
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be susceptible of conversion and civilization by the success of other Societies among 
them. 

The South of Africa presents all these advantages fora First Mission. The coun- 
try is fine and fertile: the climate is mild and salubrious: the Colony of the Cape fur- 
nishes an abundant supply of the necessaries of life; and the Missionaries who pass 
beyond its boundaries still maintain with it an intimate and important relation: the 
passage from London to the Cape is easy; and the expense of supporting a Missiona- 
ry in South Africa is not more than half of that required in the East-Indies. 

But the great advantage which the Committee have had in view in establishing a 
Mission in that country, not to speak of the resources which the Missionaries will 
find in the experience and paternal guidance of Dr. Philip, is this: they will have, 
moreover, before their eyes the labours and trials ofa number of Christ’s servants, 
occupied now for many years in the propagation of the Gospel among the Heathen. 
Arrived on the soil of Africa, to whichever side they turn, the path will be found trod- 
den before them. Would they limit their exertions to the Hottentots of the Colony? 
Fourteen Stations, in which at least Twenty-four Missionaries labour, have been foun- 
ded there by the United Brethren and the London Missionary Society. Would they 
direct their steps to the North-west, among the wandering tribes of Great and Little 
Namaqueland; or to the East, among the Caffres, always eager for hostilities and war? 
—the Wesleyan Missionary Society, that of London, and that of Glasgow have alrea- 
dy entered on the evangelizing of these people, and count Four Stations among the 
Namaquas and Six among the Caffres. Would they go to announce the Lamb of God 
to the wild Griquas and Bootsuannas, or to the savage Tambookkies?—here also 
Christian Charity has anticipated them, and has fixed among these people Five Sta- 
tions and Eight Missionaries. In the country whither our Young Brethren are called 
to carry the Word of Life, there are not less than Tuinty Stations and establish- 
ments, which flourish to the present hour under the care of ronty Missionaries be- 
longing to roun different Societies.—[Jbid. 


Sanpwicnu IsLanpDs. 

The last detailed accounts from the station at Kairua were dated about six mo nths 
earlier than those which follow, and were inserted at p. 50. A general view of the 
religious excitement then mentioned as having recently begun, is given here, with 
some of its interesting results, as now seen among the people. 

Progress of the Religious Attention among the people.—At the close ofan other year, 
we would again attempt to address our patrons. With us it has been a year of vi- 
cissitudes—of sorrow and joy. Of the nature of these you have probably ere this 
learned the particulars, and it will therefore be unnecessary to repeat them here. 
But the particulars of that interesting work of grace which the Lord has been carry- 
ing on in this place, during the year past, it becomes us to mention with gratitude 
and praise to him who is subduing to himself all the ends of the earth. 

It is more than a year since the first indications of special attention to religion were 
apparent. From that timé to the present, the Spirit of God has been working in the 
hearts of this people, and bringing numbers into his kingdom. ‘The changed aspect of 
things, the kind and friendly dispositions shown by the serious part of the communi- 
ty to us, and to one another, have served greatly to attach us to our work, and to 
the people among whom we dwell. From the time that our place of worship was 
completed, we had seen encouraging tokens of increased attention to the ordinances 
dispensed by us, and a deeply serious aspect was apparent among those concerning 
whom we had entertained pleasing hopes. During the latter part of last year our 
houses began to be visited by those who came to make the great inquiry concerning 
the means of salvation. From that time to the present, our great daily employment, 
when disengaged from domestic avocations, and cther duties pertaining to our work, 
has been to give oral instruction to the members that have thronged our houses to in- 
quire after the concerns of their souls. This religious attention still continues in a 
pleasing degree, but it has for a few months past been gradually diminishing, and at 
present new cases of inquiry seldom occur. A large proportion, however, of those 
who became serious still hold on in their course, and it is our hope that in due time 
they may be received into the bosom of the church. 

Ignorance of the People on Religious Subjects.—We feel it important, however, to use 
great caution in admitting converts from heathenism into the church; and as a gener- 
al rule, not to baptize any until they shall have become well instructed in the doc- 
trines of grace, and their characters as Christians well established. ‘This, however, 
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is a slow process, and we find it necessary in our labours with them, to be as con- 
tinually pulling down false conceptions and errors in some, as to be building them up 
in the faith. Little can those, who have sat from their infancy under the ordinances 

of the Gospel], adequately conceive of the palpable ignorance that clouds the minds 

of a heathen and uncultivated people. Even when we have good reason to believe 

that the Spirit of God has wrought a change in the heart of one of these, and when 

this happy chang’e in his deportment and _ conversation is very manifest, we have still 

to begin our instruction upon the first elements of religious knowledge. ‘They are at 

best but ‘‘babes in Christ,’? who can neither stand nor go for themselves, for a long 

time. At the same time it is nota little gratifying to witness the willingness and 

simplicity with which they receive our instructions. ‘There is no cavilling or ques- 

tioning the truth of our doctrines: a “thus saith the Lord” is a sufficient warrant for 

their faith; and as far as they are able to comprehend the doctrine or duty inculcated 

they are ready to put it into practice. 

Characteristics of the Revival.—It is interesting to observe the annalogy between the 
feelings of those at the Sandwich Islands who are under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, and those who are operated upon by the same Spirit in the congregations of a 
Christian land. There is the same view of the human character, of the need of di- 
vine aid, of the guilt of sin, and of the appropriateness of the doctrines of the Gospel. 
There is also the same frank and humble confession of sin, and the same change of 
external character, corresponding to the new light that has dawned on the mind and 
the new feclings which have been inspired. There is also the same change in social 
intercourse and in public morals. 

The prominent features of the late religious attention at Kairua, were a deep sense 
of sinfulness, of danger, and of inability, on the part of the inquirer himself, to sub- 
due the evil propensities ofthe heart, or effect any good thing. To persons of this 
class our instructions have been simple, and confined principally to an explanation of 
the nature and necessity of repentance and faith, together with an entire dependence 
on the aids of the Holy Spirit, as the only means of escaping from the power and do- 
minion of sin. We have carefully avoided all abstruse speculations, and questions 
engendering strife, and as nearly as possible conveyed instruction to them in the 
words of Holy Writ. The pure word of God carries with it an authority and convic- 
tion, which no merely human sanctions could equal. In this important sence we 
have seen it to be quick and powerful, and sharper than any two edged sword, sub- 
duing the stoutest and most obdurate hearts to the influence of the Gospel, 

During the progress of the revival we have been made acquainted with many im- 
portant facts respecting the former state of morals among this people, which, though 
we were aware they once existed to an alarming extent, yet we never before so fully 
learned the universal depravity that prevailed, with scarcely a single exception, 
among persons of every condition. Of those who have now come out from the world 
and renounced the vices to which they were habituated, we learn by their own ac- 
count of themselves, that they once were drunkards and liars, thieves, murderers, 
and adulterers; husbands and wives being jealous of one another, separating, and ta- 
king others in their stead, seldom living with each other but a short time, when the 
same scenes would be again acted over. In short, they followed the evil inclinations 
of their corrupt hearts, without restraint of conscience or fear of shame. A detail of 
the vices once practised by them would be too shocking to relate. Such were those 
once of whom we have been speaking, but now they are washed by the bleod of 
Christ, they are sanctified by the Spirit of our God. Mutual love and confidence to- 
wards each other have succeeded to hatred and disgust. The furious savage has be- 
come the humble follower of the Lamb. The dishonest, the brutalized, the libidi- 
nous son.of earth has now become the peaceful citizen and the zealous promoter of 
order, sobriety, and Christian morality. 

Society for Iteligious Improvement.—In order to possess a hold upon the religious 
feelings of all such as profess to have become serious inquirers, and to maintain a 
continued influence over them, that shall serve to operate as a preventive from their 
falling away and returning to their former habits, a moral and religious society has 
been formed, which meets weekly on the afternoon of each Friday, to which all per- 
sons are admitted who profess their belief in the doctrines of Christianity, and express 
a desire to obtain an interest in the Saviour of sinners. Upon becoming members of 
this association, they engage to live sober and moral lives; to attend diligently upon 
the means of grace; to observe the duty of prayer; and, if heads of families, to main- - 
tain family worship morning and evening, any member of the socicty is found 
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guilty of immorality, he is excluded until he confesses his fault and manifests tokens 
ofrepentance. At these meetings moral and religious subjects are discussed, par- 
ticularly those ofa practical nature. This* association, which is similar to those at 
the other stations, has a powerful effect upon the public sentiment, and is fast raising 
a standard of Christian morals that is destined, we trust, hereafter to regenerate and 
elevate the character of this nation. The number of individuals, male and female, 
who belong to this society, is between four and five hundred. You are not to sup- 
pose, however, that all these or even the greater part give unequivocal evidence of 
piety. It is sufficient, in order to obtain a standing as members, that they be se- 
rious, teachable, and moral persons. 

But there is another association composed of such as give evidence of a work of 
grace in their hearts, and selected from the members of that just mentioned. They 
meet with one or both of us on the evening ofeach Friday. The present number 
belonging to this meeting is about 60, including those already received into the 
church. This number is increasing by small weekly additions. The instructions 
imparted to them, are upon the fundamental doctrines of grace, and are usually con- 
veyed in the form of question and answer. Here if any person present has a difficul- 
ty upon his mind he is at liberty to state it, and receives from one of us appropriate 
instruction and counsel. Their experimental views of religion are also related here, 
and whatever pertains to doctrine or duty, suited to their present capacities and situ- 
ations, is taught them. It is from this little band that we select our candidates for 
church membership, after having continued them a suitable time under a course of 
preparatory instruction. 

Additions to the Church.—On Sabbath, the 9th of March last, the first fruits of our 
labors here were gathered into the church. It was a novel and interesting scene to 
the people of this and the neighboring villages. Six persons, two men and four wo- 
men came forward, and in the presence of a large concourse of people, solemnly 
avowed their. belief in the articles of Christian faith, took upon themselves the vows 
of the covenant, and were baptized. After which the Lord’s supper was administer- 
ed. It was a day of deep interest to all the young converts. They afterwards came 
to us, and in an unaffected and feeling manner, declared that they had in spirit parta- 
ken with us of the sacred emblems of our Lord’s body and blood. Nor to these 
alone was ita day of power. Many who had before remained undecided became 
from this time determined to seek the Lord; and have since become hopefully new 
creatures. , 

In August last, twenty persons, twelve men and eight women, were propounded, 
but owing to the absence of one of us toanother station, were not admitted to the 
church until the last Sabbath in November. This, too, was a season of solemn inter- 
est like the former. Many candidates were persons of distinction and influence, 
among whom was Keoua, the wife of governor Adams, and a chief of the first rank 
in the islands. Our church now consits of 26 native members, all of whom have gi- 
ven for a full year, and many of them much longer, a satisfactory evidence of piety, 
and have walked worthily in their profession. It would be pleasing to us to give you 
some biographical sketches of these persons, were it practicable; but the difficulty of 
collecting interesting facts, concerning persons in their simple and unimproved con- 
dition of life, would prevent us in most cases, were there no other objection. Our 
unwillingness, also, to make public the character of any in their first setting out in 
the divine life, while their continuance in the same remains in uncertainty, must pre- 
vent us for the present. 

Congregations.—Our worshipping congregation has been increased during the 
past year, particularly on Sabbath morning, when it is quite large, often filling our 
spacious church to overflowing. People come from the distance of seven or eight 
miles and return thé same day. All the canoes belonging to the adjacent villages 
are put in requisition on the Sabbath, and being drawn up on the beach together, 
often remind us of the clustered vehicles near the country churches of our own 
land on that day. 

During the past year we have been visited by many persons from a distance, who 
have come hither and taken up a temporary residence at Kairua, for the sole pur- 
pose of availing themselves of religious instruction, and have remained for many 
months together from their homes, going thither occasionally and immediately re- 
turning back. ‘There is now a whole family here from Kohala, who have literally 
left all for the sake of Christ and his salvation. The father, mother, and daughters 
are truly serious persons and give the most pleasing evidence of piety. 
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As the congregation at Kaavaloa has become destitute of their pastor, by the re- 
turn of Mr. Ely to America, we purpose in future to visit that place alternately, to 
preach to that highly interesting people, and assist Mr. Ruggles as far as practica- 
ble in the arduous labors of that station. 

Progress of Education.—Our schools during the year have continued to increase 
in number and interest. All, or very nearly all the books that have been printed, 
are in circulation, and possessed by thousands who peruse them with avidity and 
soon commit them to memory. We have had two general examinations during the 
year. All teachers under our inspection have been notified to come in again from 
their respective places of residence, after the first of next month, to attend to fur- 
ther instruction from us. After this shall have taken place, we propose todraw up 
a particular account of the schools, embracing every thing that is important to com- 
municate, and transmit the same to our patrons. 

In reviewing the events of the last year, our sorrows and our joys, our trials and 
our successes, the removal of one from the field of labor by death, and the return of 
others to their native country, and on the other hand the arrival of a large reinforce- 
ment to encourage and strengthen us in our work; and while also we are enabled 
to look upon a goodly. company of converts united to the church militant, who a 
little while since were revelling in their heathenish orgies, and bowing down to 
wood and stone, as the gods whom they adored, we are filled with admiration and 
praise to the great Author of good, from whom we receive such dispensations of 
sorrow and joy. The triumphs of the cross in heathen lands afford continual evi- 
dence of the truth of prophecy, and strengthen the faith of believers in the truth 
of divine inspiration. We live in a world of change. One generation goeth and 
another cometh, but every event is made to have a bearing upon that great change 
which awaits all nations, when the kingdoms of this world shall become the* king’- 
dom of our Lord and his Messiah, which may God grant for his Son’s sake. Amen. 
[Missionary Herald. 


Obituavics. 


From the Philadelphia Recorder. 

Tur Rev. Horatio Netson Gray, who died recently on a mission to Tallehas- 
see, Florida, was a native of Arlington, Vt. His constitution had been feeble from 
childhood, so that he could never perform but little labour of any kind. The mo- 
derate circumstances of his father gave him no opportunity for education, more 
than what was furnished by acommon school. His eagerness for knowledge, how- 
ever, led him to the perusal of almost all books within his reach, but especially 
books of a philosophical or argumentative kind. 

Early in his 16th year, he was employed to teach a school, in a remote district, ofa 
neighbouring town, where were several professed unbelievers, who, by conversa- 
tion and books, soon corrupted his youthful mind. For about two years, he re- 
mained a daring deistical philosopher; in which time, he undertook the study of law 
with a practising attorney, in his native town. In a debating society, with some 
other young men, he soon so distinguished himself, as to be honoured with the ap- 
pellation of Cicero; and, in professional studies, he made very remarkable progress. 

But the Lord had other employment for him, and, in due time, called him toa 
preparation for it. In the autumn of 1817, when he had just entered his 18th year, 
he took charge of a school for the coming season,—a season which he will doubt-  — 
less remember with joy for ever. In a few weeks from this time, an elder brother _ 
became decidedly pious; and, being informed that Nelson was seriously disposed, 
he went to visit him, and found him ready to rejoice in their common Saviour. 
That brother afterwards entered the ministry, and lost his life in the discharge of 
its sacred duties. al 

After this the subject of our memoir took the first opportunity of visiting the 
clergyman, under whose care he had grown up from childhood; and, upon inquiry 
as to the means of his conversion, he could give no credit to any external circum- 
stance whatever. .He merely stated, that shortly after the commencement of his 
school, the idea one day occurred to him, that, as he professed no kind of religion, 
he ought to settle down upon some system, which would afford satisfaction to his 
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mind. He employed his leisure hours, for a time, in trying to devise such a sys- 
tem; till at length, while engaged in deep meditation, he was struck with the hu- 
miliating thought—‘‘What a fool I am, so young and so ignorant, to think of invent- 
ing a religious system for myself, when there is such an excellent system in the Bi- 
ble! The gospel must be true, and I ama miserable sinner.” From that moment 
he read the Scriptures, and prayed for mercy, and in a few days found peace in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. His law books, as he represented, now appeared odious to him; 
and his principal desire was to be prepared, if possible, to preach that faith, which 
he had so lately despised. Upon some encouragement of assistance being given 
him, he immediately determined upon the undertaking; and, though situated at the 
distance offour or five miles, he was materially instrumental, by his visits and his 
exertions, in promoting the revival, which took place in the parish within the next 
few months. At the close ofhis school in April, he commenced his preparation fur 
college; and such was the rapidity of his progress in the classics, that from his first 
lesson in the Latin grammar, to his admission at Middlebury college, barely six 
months transpired. It should be here mentioned, as an affecting circumstance, that 
in the course of this period, he spent several Sundays in the district, where he had 
imbibed his infidel sentiments, collecting the people at the school-house, and in 
speaking to them of the unsearchable riches of Christ. 

Nothing remarkable occurred to him in college, except that his high reputation 
for learning and eloquence appeared, for a time, to endanger his piety; but “the 
Lord was merciful to him,” (see Gen. xix. 16,) and carried him in safety through 
perils, by which many valuable young men, at that period of their literary course, 
are entirely ruined. Inhis third year he renewed his strength; and though still 
fond of general science, he appeared ever after to devote his best powers to God 
and his service. 

In the beginning of his last year at college, his feeble constitution seemed to be 
giving way, and he was advised to seek a milder climate. But yet such were his 
scientific attainments, that he was favored with all the collegiate honours in due 
course. 

From that time till the last autumn, he resided in the diocese of Maryland, and 
for the last three or four years, was Rector of a church in Georgetown, D.C. In 
that interval, the writer has seen him but little, but can truly say, that, though high- 
ly ambitious in his youth, he appears to have become one of the most modest and 
humble of the human race. 

But the character so richly endowed and so early matured, was not to be of long 
duration. At the approach of the last winter, Mr. Gray’s health had so far de- 
clined, that his physicians advised him to remove to amore southern region. <Ac- 
cordingly he bade an affectionate farewell to his parish, and undertook a mission, 
on asmall salary, to Florida. Notwithstanding the fatigue of travelling by land 
nearly 300 miles from St. Augustine, and the exposure in sn open wagon for two 
or three nights on the way, with his wife, her sister, and two children, he appeared 
for a time to gain strength, and was generally able to perform the duties of his sta- 
tion till last June. He then began sensibly to decline; and, after frequent expres- 
sions of confidence in the Saviour’s merits, and of anxiety for his family and for his 
widowed mother, he was removed to his finalrest on the 5th of August, aged 
about 29 years. 

Though short his course, we may trust that it has been useful to the world, and 
that he will reap eternal joys in company with many who have been benefitted by 
his pious labours. May those who have lived under his pastoral care, remember 
and improve his instructions. May his surviving brethren in the ministry, be mo- 
ved to more diligence by a consideration of theirown mortality. And may fervent 
prayers be offered up through the whole church, that the Lord would qualify and 
send forth an abundant supply of labourers into his harvest. . SENEX. 





Died on the 27th ult. at the residence of his father in Bristol, R. I. the Rev. 
GEORGE GRISWOLD, eldest surviving son of the Rt. Rev. A. V. Griswold, and 
late Rector of Christ Church, Alexandria, D. C. The ministry of this interesting 
and gifted servant of God had for sgme time previous to his. death been interrupt- 
ed by a disease which had already removed six members of his father’s family; 
and the closing passages of his life had been more than usually darkened by the 
bitter circumstances of exile and bereavement; so that, although death neverc omes 
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to the young and the talented without its terrors, it has yet in this case come in 
mildness and mercy to unfold the portals of a brighter world to a spirit prepared 
and panting to be gone. Upon his aged father and affliéted family the visitation 
falls heavily; yet even for them the promises of God are in the place of a thousand 
earthly props, and may they find them more powerful to console and to sustain than 
they have ever yet been able to conceive. The Church is, also, a severe sufferer. 
Badly can she sustain the loss of sucha son, when so few are found, like minded 
to minister at her holy altars. But here, most emphatically do the promisesof God 
come in for our support. Let our prayers be redoubled for the supply of labour- 
ers in our vineyard, and then the many losses which we have of late sustained shall 
be more than made up to us. 

A more particular view of his character may be gathered from the following ex- 
tracts from a sermon, preached at his funeral. 

My Breruren:—We are called, this day, to mourn over the earthly departure 
of our beloved brother, who sleeps in Jesus. It pleased the Father of lights, the 
giver of every good, and every perfect gift, to endow him with a natural under- 
standing, quick to perceive,—clear to unfold,—comprehensive to combine,—pow- 
erful to grasp,—eloquent to enforce all the weightier subjects of human inquiry. 
This fine intelligence'was highly cultivated,—enriched by the treasures of learning; 
—enlarged by the acquisitions of science;—polished by the refinements of art. 
But the crown and glory of his being were,—that he flung the living lustre of reli- 
gion over all the exceeding excellence of his intellectual and moral character. He 
devoted the fervour of youth, the maturity of manhood, to the service, and the glory 
of his Incarnate God. He stood forth, a loyal herald of the cross, a faithful ambas- 
sador of the Lord Jesus Christ,—proclaiming the glad tidings of eternal life, through 
faith in a crucified Saviour;—endeavouring, in thought, word, and deed, to abase 
the sinner, exalt the Redeemer, glorify God, the Father, Son, and Spirit. But EF 
need not press this part of his exalted character upon you-—whose heartcords have 
trembled beneath the thrilling tones of his living voice, within these hallowed walls; 
—when he called the rising generation, to remember their Creator, in the days of 
their youth;—when he warned the strength and wisdom of manhood, to consecrate 
themselves on the altar of the Most High God;--when he besought the aged to bend 
their staggering steps, ere it be too late towards the only city of refuge from the 
deadly pursuits of the avenger of blood;--when, with resistless force of argument— 
the full fervour of impassioned eloguence—the most touching appeals of pathe- 
tic entreaty; he bore home to the heart and conscience, the business, and the bo- 
soms of his hearers, the unavoidable conviction,—that the ways of religion are ways 
of pleasantness, and all her paths peace;-—-when he urged the absolute need of in- 
stantly fleeing from ail idoltary, whatever may be the idol, whether of the flesh, or 
spirit,——-which usurps in our hearts, the throne of the living God. 

Whom the Lord Joveth, he chasteneth; and scourgeth every son, whom he receiv- 
eth. What sonis he, whom the Father chasteneth not? Ifit was necessary for the 
great Captain of our salvation, during His incarnate abode and ministry on earth, to 
be made perfect through sufferings, how much more do we apostate, fallen, rebel- 
lious, sinful, polluted creatures, need to be tried in the fire, and purified in the fur- 
nace of affliction! It pleased Him, who doeth all things well,'to try our departed 
brother, by early, frequent, protracted, severe sickness, and suffering. Neverthe- 
less, the Ancient of days walked with him, in the midst of the fiery furnace; preserv- 
ing his perishing body,—sustaining his sinking soul,--upholding his fainting spirit, 
—-until his intellectual, moral, spiritual faculties had touched the zenith of their me- 
ridian strength and splendour. It pleased God, to try him in 'thaé point,--where 
the heart of man is most of all vulnerable. While a stranger, in a strange land, 
seeking health, the dearest companion of his earthly life was summoned into the im- 
mediate presence of her reconciled Father and her God;--and on returning to his na- 
tive shore, he found a little babe, the only representative of her, he beloved, and 
lost. A few more fleeting moments wing their flight into the years, that are be- 
yond the flood, and Ais appointed hour arrives. Calm and tranquil, as the newborne 
babe that sinks to slumber, on his mother’s breast;—confiding, altogether,—-in the 
sacrifice, merits, and mediation of his Redeemer;—-casting off all confidence in the 
flesh; putting away all trust in himself;—looking to the Lord Jesus Christ, as his all 
in all;—the sole foundation of his present peace, future hope, eternal safety, ever- 
lasting blessedness;--he reposes in the embrace of death;—in the sure and certain 
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hope of that glorious resurrection, when his immortal soul, unincumbered by the 
impediments of earth, shall know no other passion than the love of God;—when his 
body,—risen, pure, spiritual, incorruptible, shall neither find, nor desire any other 
occupation than the habitual, humble, holy, fervent unfeigned, ecstatic expression 
of that love, in all the circlings of eternity. A bright, and burning light, in very 
deed, is extinguished on the earth; but he now shines, and shall for ever shine, a 
far brighter, and more burning light, among the glorified spirits of the elect of God; 
—who cease not, day nor night, to hymn, their harpings high of inexpressive 
praise, around Jehovah’s awful throne. 


“Vail, Zion, vail thy drooping head! 
Let sacred clouds descending weep! 
Mourn, holy hill, thy shepherd dead, 
Whose voice, no more shall charm thy sheep! 


Thou city of the Lord deplore— 
A watchman vanished from thy walls! 
While mustering tempests round thee roar— 
No more, thy faithful servant calls. 


Temple of God, let chaunts of wo— 

Through all thine hallowed courts be borne! 
A polished shaft in dust lies low; 

And round the sister-columns mourn. 


Departed saint, how sweet the strain— 
The Spirit taught thy lips to pour! 

How dear the echoes, which remain; 
When, now, the music breathes no more. 


That pure intelligence! ah where— 
Is now its onward progress won? 
Through what new regions does it dare 
Push the bold quest, on earth begun? 


In realms, with boundless glory fraught, 
Where fancy can no trophies raise; 

In blissful vision, where the thought 
Is whelmed in wonder, love,’ and praise. 


Till life’s last throb, O doubly dear! 
A loftier strain is due to thee; 

But constant memory’s votive tear— 
Thy sacred epitaph shall be.” 


Thus, early excellent, he fell. But, what would have been his eminence? what 
would have been his usefulness, if the God of the spirits of all flesh had permitted 
him to reach the extreme term of human life? He would have been a pillar of fire 
in the church of Christ;—a wall of adamant round-about for her defence;—a beacon- 
light, to guide the lost wanderers of our human race, over the wild, waste of life’s 
uncertain ocean, into the haven of eternal rest. Had he lived, the mantle of Elijah 
might have fallen upon Elisha, while looking at the chariot, and the horses of 
fire, bearing the spirit of his sainted sire into the realms of everlasting light. But, 
we weep not for our departed brother. Ourirreparable loss is his unspeakable gain. 
We mingle our tears with the tears of his surviving kindred and friends, who are 
sorrowing over their remediless earthly bereayment;—we mingle our tears with the 
tears of that far distant people, to whom our beloved brother ministered the bread 
of life, in the sanctury of Jehovah, and from house to house with such acceptance 
and impressiveness;—thai far distant people,—who now mourn for him, as one 
would mourn for an only son. May God, in his infinite mercy, grant to all those, 
who now realize the exceeding bitterness of this loss,—grace, not to sorrow, as they 
that sorrow without hope! but while they bend, in silent sadness, over the long- 
drawn shadows of his sepulchre, may they be enabled to look forward, with faith 
and hope, to that holier, happier hour, when they shall be reunited with him, never 
more to sunder, in that brighter, better being, where the wicked cease from trou- 
bling, and the weary are at rest!—[ Philadelphia Recorder. 








